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THE 

EPISTLE DEDICATORY. 



The cheerfol breeze sets fair ; we fill our fail, 
And ecad before it When the critic itaits, 
And angrily onitea hie baga of wind» 
Then we lay-to, and let the blaat go by. 

HiRDia. 



Worthy and oentls Reader, 
I dedicate this little book to thee with many 
fears and misgivings of heart. Being a stranger 
to thee, and having never administei:ed to thy 
wants nor to thy pleasures, I can ask nothing at 
thy hands, saving the common courtesies of life. 
Perchance, too, what I have written will be little 
to thy taste ; — for it is little in accordance with 
the stirring spirit of the present age. If so, I crave 
thy forbearance for having thought, that even the 
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busiest mind might not be a stranger to those 
moments of repose, when the clock of time clicks 
drowsily behind the door, and trifles become the 
amusement of the wise and great. 

Besides, what perils await the adventurous 
author, who launches forth into the uncertain 
current of public favour in so frail a bark as 
this I The very rocking of the tide may over- 
set him ; or peradventure some freebooting^ critic, 
prowling about the great ocean of letters, may 
descry his strange colours, — hail him through a 
gray goose-quill, and perhaps sink him without 
more ado. Indeed, the success of an unknown 
author is as uncertain as the wind. " When 
a book is first to appear in the world," says a 
celebrated French writer, ** one knows not whom 
to consult to learn its destiny. The stars pre- 
side not over its nativity. Their influences have 
no operation on it; and the most confident as- 
trologers dare not foretell the diverse risks of 
fortune it must run." 

It is from such considerations, worthy reader, 
that I would fain bespeak thy friendly offices. at 
the outset. But in- asking these, I . would not 
forestall thy good opinion too far, lest in the 
sequel I should disappoint thy kind wishes. I 
ask only a welcome and God-speed ; hoping. 
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that when thou hast read these pages, thou wilt 
say to me, in the words of Nick Bottom, the 
weaver, " I shall desire you of more acquaint- 
ance, good Master Cobweb/* 

Very sincerely thine, 

The Author. 



THE 

PILGRIM OF OUTRE-MER. 



Si j'ai long terns ^t^ en Romania, 
Et outre-mer fait mon pelerinage. 

Thibaut, Roi db ISayammm. 



THE 

PILGRIM OF OUTRE-MER. 



I am a Palmer^ as ye aa, 

Whiche of my lyfe muche part have apent^ 

In many a fayre and fane cuntrie. 

As pilgrims do of good intent 

Thb Fom Fs, 



* Lystbhyth, ye godely gentylmen, and all that 
ben hereynl' I am a pilgrim benighted on my 
way, and crave a shelter tSl the storm is overhand 
a seat by the fireside in this honourable company. 
As a stranger I claim this courtesy at your hands ; 
and will repay your hospitable welcome with talea 
of the countries I have passed through in my pii- 
grimage. 

This is a custom of the olden time. In the 
dajrs of chivalry and romance, every baron bold, 
perched aloof in his feudal castle, welcomed the 
stranger to his halls, and listened with delight to 
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the pilgrim's tale, and the song of the troubadour. 
Both pilgrim and troubadour had their tales of 
wonder from a distant land, embellished with the 
magic of oriental exaggeration. Their salutation 

was, 

* Lordyng lysnith to my tale, 
That is meiyer than the nightingale.* 

The soft luxuriance of the eastern clime bloomed 
in the^song of the bard ; and the. wild and roman- 
tic tales of regions so far oflF as to be regarded as 
almost a fairy land, were well suited to the childish 
credulity of an age when what is now called the 
old world was in its childhood. Those times have 
passed away. The world has grown wiser and 
less credulous ; and the tales which then delighted 
delight no longer. But man has not changed his 
nature. He still retains the same curiosity — the 
same love of novelty — the same fondness for ro- 
mance, and tales by the chimney-corner — and the 
same desire of wearing out the rainy day and the 
long winter evening with the illusions of fancy, 
and the fairy sketches of the poet's imagination. 
It is as true now as ever, that 

* Off talys, and tiyfuUes, many man tellys ; 
Some byn trew, and sume byn ellis ; 
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A man may diyfe forthe the day that long tyme dwellU 
Wyth harpyng, and pipyng, and other meiy spellisy 
Wyth gle, and wyth game.* 

The Pays d'Outre-Mer, or the Land beyond the 
Sea, is a name by which the pilgrims and crusa- 
ders of old usually designated the Holy Land. I, 
too, in a certain sense, have been a pilgrim of 
Outre-Mer ; for to my youthful imagination the old 
world was a kind of Holy Land, lying afar off 
beyond the blue horizon of the ocean ; and when 
its shores first rose upon my sight, looming through 
the hazy atmosphere of the sea, my heart swelled 
with the deep emotions of the pilgrim, when he 
sees afar the spire which rises above the shrine of 
his devotion. 

In this my pilgripnage, "I have passed many 
lands and countries, and searched many full 
strange places." I have traversed France from 
Normandy to Navarre; smoked my pipe in a 
Flemish inn; floated through Holland in a Trek- 
schuit ; trimmed my midnight lamp in a German 
university ; wandered and mused amid the classic 
scenes of Italy ; and listened to the gay guitar and 
merry Castanet on the borders of the blue Guadal- 
quiver. The recollection of many of the scenes 
I have passed through is still fresh in my mind ; 
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while the memory of others is fast fading away, 
or is blotted out for ever. But now I will stay 
the too busy hand of time, and call back the 
shadowy past. Perchance the old and the wise 
may accuse me of friyolily ; but I see in this fair 
company the bright eye and listening ear of youth, 
— an age less rigid in its censure and more willing 
to be .pleased. " To gentlewomen and their loves 
is consecrated all the wooing language, allusions 
to love-passions, and sweet embracements feigned 
by the muse mongst hills and rivers ; whatsoever 
tastes of description, battel, story, abstruse anti- 
quity, and law of the kingdome, to the more severe 
critic. To the one, be contenting enjoyments of 
their auspicious desires; to the other, a happy 
attendance of their chosen muses."* 

And now, fair dames and courteous gentlemen, 
give me attentive audience : — 

* Lozdyng lystnith to my tUe, 
That is meiyer than the xughtingale.' 



* Seidell's Prefatory Discourse to the notes in Drayton's Poly- 
Olbion. 
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THE 

NORMAN DIL1GEN.CE. 



The French guides, otherwise called the postilians, have one 
most diabolicall custome in their travelling upon the wayes. 
Biabolicall it may be well called ; for whensoever their horses 
doe a little anger them, they will say in their fdty, AUont, diahtey 
— that is, Go, thou diveL This I know by mine own experience. 

Cobtat's Cbuoitixs. 



It was early in the " leafy month of June** that 
I travelled through the beautiful province of Nor- 
mandy. As France was the first foreign country 
I visited, every thing wore an air of freshness and 
novelty, which pleased my eye, ajid kept my fancy 
constantly busy. Life was like a dream* It was 
a luxury to breathe again the free air, after haviiig 
been so long cooped up at sea : and, like a lojog- 
imprisoned bird let loose from its cage, my imagi- 
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14 THE NORMAN DILIGENCE. 

nation revelled in the freshness and sunshine of the 
morning landscape. 

On every side, valley and hill were covered 
with a carpet of soft velvet green. The birds 
were singing merrily in the trees, and the land- 
scape wore that look of gayety so well described 
in the quaint language of an old romance, making 
the " sad, pensive, and aching heart to rejoice, and 
to throw oflF mourning and sadness." Here and 
there a cluster of chestnut-trees shaded a thatch- 
roofed cottage, and little patches of vineyard were 
scattered on the slope of the hills, mingling their 
delicate green with the deep hues of the early 
summer grain. The whole landscape had a fresh 
breezy look. It was not hedged in from the high- 
ways, but lay open to the eye of the traveller, and 
seemed to welcome him with open arms. I felt 
less a stranger in the land ; and as my eye traced 
the dusty road winding along through a rich culti- 
vated country, and skirted on either side with 
blossomed fruit-trees, and occasionally caught 
glimpses of a little farm-house resting in a green 
hollow, and lapped in the bosom of plenty, I felt 
that I was in a prosperous, hospitable, and happy 
land. 

I had taken my seat on top of the diligence, 
in order to have a better view of the country. It 
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was one of those ponderous vehicles which totter 
slowly along the paved roads of France, labouring 
beneath a mountain of trunks and bales of all 
descriptions; and, like the Trojan horse, bore a 
groaning multitude within it. It was a curious 
and cumbersome machine, resembling the bodies 
of three coaches placed upon one carriage, with a 
cabriolet on top for outside passengers. On the 
panels of each door were painted the fleurs-de-lis 
of France, and upon the side of the coach em- 
blazoned, in golden characters, "Exploitation 
Generale des Messageries Royales des Diligences 
pour le Havre, Rouen, et Paris," 

It would be useless to describe the motley 
groups that filled the four quarters of this little 
world. There was the dusty tradesman, with 
green coat and cotton umbrella ; the sallow inva- 
Ud, in scull-cap and cloth shoes ; the priest in his 
cassock ; the peasant in his frock, and a whole 
family of squalling children. My fellow-travellers^ 
on top were, a gay subaltern, with fierce mustache, 
and a nut-brown village beauty of sweet sixteen. 
The subaltern wore a military undress, and a little 
blue cloth cap, in the shape of a cow-bell, trimmed 
smartly with silver lace, and cocked on one side 
of his head. The brunette was decked out with 
a staid white Norman cap, nicely starched and 
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plaited, and nearly three feet high, a rosary and 
cross about her oeck, a. linsey-woolsey gown, and 
wooden shoes. 

The personage who seemed to rule this little 
world with absolute sway was a short pursy man, 
with a busy, self-satisfied air, and the sonorous title 
of Monsieur le Conducteur. As insignia of office, 
he wore a little round fur cap and fur-trimmed 
jacket ; and carried in his hand a small leathern 
port-folio, containing his way-bill. He sat with 
us on top of the diligence, and with comic gravity 
issued his mandates to the postillion below, like 
some petty monarch speaking from his throne. 
In every dingy village we thundered through, he 
had a thousand commissions to execute and to re- 
ceive : a package to throw out on this side, and 
another to take in on that ; a whisper for the land- 
lady at the inn ; a love-letter and a kiss for her 
daughter ; and a wink or a snap of his fingers for 
the chambermaid at the window. Then there 
were so many questions to be asked and answered 
while changing horses ! Everybody had a word 
to say. It was Monsieur le CJonducteur 1 here ;. 
Monsieur le Conducteur I there. He was in com- 
plete bustle ; till at length crying En route! he as- 
cended the dizzy height, and we lumbered away 
in a cloud of dust. 
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But what most attracted my attention was the 
grotesque appearance of the postillion and the 
horses. He was a comical-looking little fellow, 
already past the heyday of life, with a thin, sharp 
countenance, to which the smoke of tobacco and 
the fumes of wine had given the dusty look of 
wrinkled parchment. He was equipped in a short 
jacket of purple velvet, set oflF with a red collar, 
and adorned with silken cord. Tight pantaloons 
of bright yellow leather arrayed his pipe-stem 
legs, which were swallowed up in a huge pair of 
wooden boots, iron-fastened, and armed with long 
rattling spurs. His shirt-collar was of vast dimen- 
sions, and between it and the broad brim of his 
high, bell-crowned, varnished hat projected an 
eel-skin queue, with a little tuft of frizzled hair, like 
a powder-puff, at the end, bobbing up and down 
with the motion of the rider, and scattering a white 
cloud around him. 

The horses which drew the diligence were 
harnessed to it with ropes and leather, and in the 
most uncouth manner imaginable. They were 
five in number ; black, white, and gray — as 
various in size as in colour. Their tails were 
braided and tied up with wisps of straw; and 
when the postillion mounted and cracked his heavy 
whip, off they started; one pulling this way, an- 
b2 
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Other that, — one on the gallop, another trotting, 
and the rest dragging along at a scrambling pace, 
between a trot and a walk. No sooner did the 
vehicle get comfortably in motion, than the postil- 
lion, throwing the reins upon his horse's neck, and 
drawing a flint . and steel from one pocket and a 
short-stemmed pipe from another, leisurely struck 
fire, and began to smoke. Ever and anon some 
part of the rope-harness would give way ; Mon- 
sieur le Cojiducteur from on high would thunder 
forth an oath or two ; a head would be popped out 
at every window ; halfa do^n voices exclaim at 
once, "What's the matter?" and the postillion, 
apostrophizing the diable as usual, thrust his long 
whip into the leg of his boot, leisurely dismount, 
and drawing a handful of packthread from his 
pocket, quietly set himself to. mend matters in the 
best way possible. 

In this manner we toiled slowly along the dusty 
highway. Occasionally the scene was enlivened 
by a group of peasants, driving before them a little 
ass, laden with vegetables for a neighbouring 
market. Then we would pass a solitary shepherd, 
sitting by the road-side, with a shaggy dog at his 
feet, guarding hia flock, and making his scanty 
meal on the contents of his wallet ; or perchance 
a little peasant girl, in wooden shoes, leading a 
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COW by a cord attached to her horns, to browse 
along the side of the ditch. Then we would all 
alight to ascend some formidable hill on foot, and 
be escorted up by a clamorous group of sturdy 
mendicants, — annoyed by the ceaseless importu- 
nity of worthless beggary, or moved to pity by 
the palsied limbs of the aged, and the sightless 
eyeballs of the blind. 

Occasionally, too, the postillion drew up in front 
of a dingy little cabaret, completely overshadowed 
by wide-spreading trees. A lusty grape-vine 
clambered up beside the door ; and a pine bough 
was thrust out from a hole in the wall, by way of 
tavern bush. Upon the front of the house was 
generally inscribed in large black letters, " Ici on 

DONNE A BOIRE ET A MANGER ; ON LOGE A PIED ET 

A CHEVAL ;" a sign which may be thus paraphrased 
— " Good entertainment for man and beast ;" but 
which was once translated by a foreigner, "Here 
they give to eat and drink ; they lodge on foot and 
on horseback T 

Thus one object of curiosity succeeded an- 
other; hill, valley, stream, and woodland flitted 
by me like the shifting scenes of a magic lantern, 
and one train of thought gave place to another ; 
till at length, in the after part of the day, we 
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entered the broad and shady avenue of fine old 
trees which leads to the western gate of Rouen, 
and a few moments afterward were lost in^tbe 
crowds and confusion of its narrow streets. 



THE 

GOLDEN LION INN, 
AT ROUEN. 



THE 

GOLDEN LION INN. 



Monsieur Finot. Je veux absoloment on Lion d'Or; parce 
qa'on dit, Oi^ allez-vous? Au Lion d*Or! — D'ou yenez-TOUt 1 
Vu Lion d'Or !— Ou irons-noug ? Au Lion d'Or !— OA j a-t-il 
de bon vint Au Lion d*Or! 

La Rosb Rouoi. 



This answer of Monsieur Yinot must have been 
running in my head as the diligence stopped at 
the Messagerie ; for when the porter, who look 
my luggage, said, — 
. " OQ allez-vous, monsieur ?*! 

I answered, without reflection (for be it said 
with all the veracity of a traveller, at that time I 
did not know there was a golden lion in the city), 

**AuLiond*Or/* 

And so to the Lion d'Or we went 
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The hostess of the Golden Lion received me 
with a courtesy and a smile, rang the house-bell 
for a servant, and told him to take the gentle- 
man's things to number thirty-five. I followed 
him up stairs. One — two — three — four — five — 
six — seven ! Seven stories high — by Our Lady I 
— ^^I counted .them every one ; and when I went 
down to remonstrate, I counted them again ; so 
that there was no possibility of a mistake. When 
I asked for a lower room, the hostess told me the 
house was full ; and when I spoke of going to 
another hotel, she said she should be so very sorry, 
so disolee^ to have monsieur leave her, that I 
marched up again to number thirty-five. 

After finding all the fault I could with the 
chamber, I ended, as is generally the case with 
most men on such occasions, by being very well 
pleased with it. The only thing I could possibly 
complain of was my being lodged in the seventh 
story, and in the immediate neighbourhood of a 
gentleman who was learning to play the French 
horn. But to remunerate me for these disadvan- 
tages, my window looked down into a market- 
place, and gave me a distant view of the towers 
of the cathedral, and the ruins of the church and 
abbey of St. Ouen. 

When I had fully prepared myself for a ramble 
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through the city, it was already sundown; and 
after the heat and dust of the day, the freshness of 
the long evening twilight was delightful. When 
I enter a new city, I cannot rest till I have satis- 
fied the first cravings of curiosity by rambling 
through its streets. Nor can I endure a cicerone, 
with his eternal " This way, sir." I never desire 
to be led directly to an object worthy of a travel- 
ler's notice, but prefer a thousand times to find jny 
own way, and come upon it by surprise. This was 
particularly the case at Rouen. It was the first 
European city of irpportance that I visited. There 
was an air of antiquity about the whole city that 
breathed of the Middle Ages ; and so strong and 
delightful was the impression that it made upon 
my youthful imagination, that nothing which I 
afterward saw could either equal or efiace it. I 
have since passed through that city, but I did not 
stop. I was unwilling to destroy an impression 
which, even at this distant day, is as fresh upon 
my mind as if it were of yesterday. 

. With these delightful feelings I rambled on from 
street to street, till at length, after threading a 
narrow alley, I unexpectedly came out in front of 
the magnificent cathedral. If it had suddenly risen 
from the earth, the efiect could not have been more 
powerful and instantaneous. It completely over- 
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whelmed my imagination ; and I stood for a hng 
time motionless, and gazing entranced upon the 
stupendous edifice. I had before seen no speci- 
men of Gothic architecture, save the remains of a 
little church at Havre, and the massive towers be- 
fore me — the lofty windows of stained glass — the 
low portal, with its receding arches and rude sta- 
tues-— all produced upon my untra veiled mind an 
impression of awful sublimity. When I entered 
the church, the impression was still more deep and 
solemn. It was the hour of vespers. The re- 
ligious twilight of the place — the lamps that burned 
on the distant altar — the kneeling crowd — the 
tinkling bell — and the chant of the evening service 
that rolled along the vaulted roof in broken and 
repeated echoes — filled me with new and intense 
emotions. When I gazed on the stupendous 
architecture of the church — the huge columns that 
the eye followed up till they were lost in the 
gathering dusk of the arches above — the long and 
shadowy aisles — the statues of saints and martyrs 
that stood in every recess — the figures of armed 
knights upon the tombs — the uncertain light that 
stole through the painted windows of each little 
chapel-— and the form of the cowled and solitary 
monk, kneeling at the shrine of his favourite saint, 
or passing between the lofty columns of the church 
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— ^all I had read of, but had not aeen — I was trans- 
ported back to the Dark Ages» and felt as I shall 
never feel again. 

On the following day I visited the remains of 
an old palace, built by Edward the Third, now 
occupied as the Palais de Justice, and the ruins 
of the church and monastery of Saint Antoine. 
I saw the hole in the tower where the ponderous 
bell of the abb^y fell through ; and took a peep at 
the curious illuminated manuscript of Daniel d'Au- 
bonne in the public library. The remainder of 
the morning was spent in visiting the ruins of the 
ancient Abbey of St. Ouen, which is now trans- 
formed into the Hotel de Yille, and in strolling 
through its beautiful gardens, dreaming of the 
present and the past, and given up to *' a melan- 
choly of my own/' 

At the Tahk d!H6te of the Golden Lion, I fqll 
into conversation with an elderly gentleman, who 
proved to be a great antiquarian, and thoroughly 
read in all the forgotten lore of the city. As our 
tastes were somewhat similar, we were soon upon 
very friendly terms ; and after dinner we strolled 
out Xo visit some remarkable localities, and took 
the gloria together in the Chevalier Bayard. 

When we returned to the Golden Lion, he 
entertained me with many curious stories of the 
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spots we had been visiting. Among others, he 
related the following singular adventure of a monk 
of the Abbey of St Antoine, which amused me so 
much that I cannot refrain from presenting it to 
my readers. I will not, however, vouch for the 
truth of the story ; for that the antiquarian himself 
would not do. He said he found it in an ancient 
manuscript of the Middle Ages, in the archives of 
the public library ; and I give it asTit was told me, 
without note or comment. 



MARTIN FRANC 



THE MONK OF SAINT ANTHONY. 



c2 



[The outlinM of the following tale were taken from a Nonnan 
Fabliau of the thirteenth century, entitled Le Segretain Maine, 
To judge by the numerous imitations of this story which stiU 
exist in old Norman poetry, it seems to have been a prodigious 
favourite in its day, and to have passed through as many hands 
as did the body of Friar Gui. It probably had its origin in 
•* The Story of the Little Hunchback," a tale of the Arabian 
Nights ; and in modem times has been imitated in the poetic tale 
of ** The Knight and the Friar,'* by George Colman. Unfortu- 
nately, I was not aware of this circumstance till after the first 
publication of the following pages.] 
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THE MONK OF SAINT ANTHONY. 



Seignor, oiez une xnerveille, 
CTonques nVistes sa pareUIe, 
Que je TM Tueil dire et eonter ; 
Or xnetez cuer a Pescouter. 

Fabliau du Bouchier d* Abbeville^ 

Lystyn Lordyngs to my tale,. 

And ye shall here of one 8toiy» 
Is better than any wyne or ale, 

That ever was made in this cuntry. 

Ancient Metrical Romance. 



In times of old, there lived in the city of RoueiT 
a tradesman named Martin Franc, who, by a 
series of misfortunes, had been reduced from opu- 
lence to poverty. But poverty, which generally 
makes men humble and laborious, only served to 
make him proud and lazy ; and in proportion as 
he grew poorer and poorer, he grew also prouder 
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and lazier. He contrived, howerer, to live along 
from day to day, by now and then pawning a 
silken robe of his wife, or selling a silver spoon, or 
some other trifle saved from the wreck of his 
better fortune ; and passed his time pleasantly 
enough in loitering about the market-place, and 
walking up and down on the sunny side of the 
street. 

The fair Marguerite, his wife, was celebrated 
through the whole city for her beauty, her wit, and 
her virtue. She was a brunette, with the blackest 
eye, the whitest teeth, and the ripest nut-brown 
cheek in all Normandy; her figure was tall and 
.stately, her hands and feet most delicately moulded, 
and her swimming gait like the motion of a swan. 
In happier days she had been the delight of the 
richest tradesmen in the city, and the en^y of the 
fairest dames.; and when she became poor, her 
fame was not a little increased by her cruelty to 
several substantial b urghers, who, without con- 
sulting their wives, had generously offered to stand 
betweea her husband and bankruptcy, and do all 
in their power to rais^ a worthy and respectable 
family. \ 

The friends of Martin Franc, like the friends of 
many a ruined man before and since, deserted him 
in the day of adversity. Of all that had eaten his 
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dinners, and drunk his wine, and philandered with 
his wife, none sought the narrow alley and humble 
dwelling of the broken tradesman saye one, and 
that one was Friar Gui,the sacristan of the Abbey 
of Saint Anthony. He was a little, jolly, red-faced 
friar, with a leer in his eye, and rather a naughty 
reputation for a man of his cloth ; but as he was a 
kind of travelling gazette, and always brought the 
latest news and gossip of the city, and besides 
was the only person that condescended to visit 
the house of Martin Franc, — in fine, for the v^ant 
of a better, he was considered in the light of a 
friend. 

In these constant assiduities. Friar Gui bad his 
secret motives, of which the single heart of Martin 
Franc was entirely unsuspicious. The keener eye 
of his wife, however, soon discovered two face& 
under the hood. She observed that the friar 
generally timed his visits so as to be at the house 
when Martin Franc was not at home — that he 
seemed to prefer the edge of the evening — and 
that, as his visits became more frequent, he always 
had some little apology ready, such as "being 
obliged to pass that way, he could not go by the 
door without just dropping in to see how the good 
man Martin did." Occasionally, too, he ventured 
to bring her some ghostly present^^-suqh as a. pio- 
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ture of the Madonna and chi]d» or one of those 
little naked images which are hawked about the 
streets at the nativity. Though the object of all 
this was but too obvious, yet the fair Marguerite 
persevered in misconstruing the friar's intentions, 
and in dexterously turning aside any expressions 
of gallantry that fell from his venerable lips. In 
this way Friar Gui was for a long time kept at 
bay; and Martin Franc preserved in the day of 
poverty and distress that consolation of all this 
world's aflaiictions — a friend. But, finally, things 
came to such a pass that the honest tradesman 
opened his eyes, and wondered he had been asleep 
so long. Whereupon he was irreverent enough 
to tweak the nooc of Friar Gui. and then to thrust 
him into the street by the shoulders. 

Meanwhile the times grew worse and worse. 
One family relic followed another,-<-the last silken 
robe was pawned, — the last silver spoon sold ; 
until at length poor Martin Franc was forced to 
** drag the devil by the tail ;" in other words, beg- 
gary stared him full in the face. But the fair Mar- 
guerite did not even then despair. In those d.ays 
a belief in the immediate guardianship of the saints 
was much more strong and prevalent than in these 
lewd and degenerate times ; and as there seemed 
no great probability of improving their condition 
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by any lucky change which could be brought about 
by mere human agency, she determined to try 
vrhat could be done by intercession with the patron 
saint of her husband. Accordingly she repaired 
one evening to the Abbey of St. Anthony, to place 
a votive candle and offer her prayer at the altar, 
"which stood in the little chapel dedicated to St 
Martin. 

It was already sundown when she reached the 
church, and the evening service of the Virgin had 
commenced. A cloud of incense floated before the 
altar of the Madonna, and the organ rolled its deep 
melody along the dim arches of the church. Mar- 
guerite mingled with the kneeling crowd, and re- 
peated the responses in Latin, with as much devo- 
tion as .the most learned clerk of the convent 
When the service was over, she repaired to the 
chapel of St. Martin, and lighting her votive taper 
at the silver lamp, which burned before his altar, 
knelt down in a retired part of the chapel, and, 
with tears in her eyes, besought the saint for aid 
and protection. While she waa thus engaged, the 
church became gradually deserted, till she wai 
left, as she thought, alone. But in this she was 
mistaken ; for when she -arose to depart, the portly 
figure of Friar Gui was standing close at her 
elbow 1 
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" A fair good evening to my lady Margueritet** 
said he, significantly. ** St. Martin has heard your 
prayer, and sent me to relieve your poverty." 

" Then, by the Virgin P replied she, ** the good 
saint is not very fastidious in the choice of his 
messengers.-' 

" Nay, good wife," answered the friar, not at 
all abashed by this ungracious reply; "if the 
tidings are good, what matters it who the mes- 
senger may be? And how doe6 Martin Franc 
these days?" 

" He is well. Sir Gui," replied Marguerite ; " and 
were he present, I doubt not would thank you 
heartily for the interest you still take in him and 
his poor wife." 

" He has done me wrong," continued the friar, 
without seeming to notice the pointedness of Mar- 
guerite's reply. " But it is our duty to forgive our 
enemies ; and so let the past be forgotten. I know 
that he is in want Here, take this to him, and tell 
him I am still his friend." 

So saying, he drew a small purse from the sleeve 
of his habit, and proffered it to his companion. I 
know not whether it were a suggestion of. St. 
Martin, but true it is, that the fair lady of Martin 
Franc seemed to lend a more willing ear to the 
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earnest whispers of the friar. At length sh^ 
said, — 

"Put «p your purse; to-day I can neither de- 
liver your gift nor your message. Martin Franc 
has gone from home." 

" Then keep it for yourself.'* 

" Nay, Sir Monk," replied Marguerite, casting 
down her eyes ; " I can take no bribes here in 
the church, and in the very chapel of my husband's 
patron saint. You shall bring it to me at my 
house, an you will. Sir Qui." 

The friar put up the purse, and the conversation 
which followed was in a low and indistinct under- 
tone, audible only to the ears for which it was in- 
tended. At length the interview ceased ; and — O 
woman! the last words that the virtuous Mar- 
guerite uttered, as she glided from the chur^ch 
were— 

** To-night ; — when the abbey-clock strikes 
twelve !— remember !" 

It would be useless to relate how impatiently 
the friar counted the hours and .the quarters as 
they chimed from the ancient tower of the abbey, 
while he paced to and fro along the gloomy 
cloister. At length the appointed hour approached^ 
and just before the convent-bell sent forth its sum- 
mons to call the friars of St. Anthony to their mid- 
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night devotions, a figure,, with a QO.wl, stole out of 
a postern gate, and passing silently along the de- 
serted streets, sopn turned into the . little alley 
which led lo the dwelling of Martin Franc. It 
was none other than Friar Gui, He rapped softly 
at the tradesman's door, and casting a look up and 
down the street, as if to assure himself that his 
motions were unobserved, slipped into the house.' 

"Has Martin Franc returned?" inquired he in 
a whisper. 

" No," answered the sweet voice of his wife; 
"he will not be back to-night." 

" Then all good angels befriend us P continued 
the monk, endeavouring to take her hand. 

"Not so. Sir Monk," said she, disengaging her- 
self. "You forget the conditions of our meet- 
ing." 

The friar paused a moment ; and then drawing 
a heavy leathern purse from his girdle, he threw 
it upon the table : at the same moment a footstep 
was heard behind him, and a heavy blow from a 
club threw him prostrate upon the floor. It came 
from the strong arm of Martin Franc himself! 

It is hardly necessary to say that his absence 
was feigned. His wife had invented the story to 
decoy the lewd motik, and thereby to keep her 
husband from beggary, and to relieve herself, once 
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for all, from the importunities of a false friend. 
At first Martin Franc would not listen to the 
proposition ; but at length he yielded to the urgent 
entreaties of his Vfif6 ; and the plan finally agreed 
upon was, that Priar Gui, after leaving his purse 
behind him, should be sent back to the convent 
with a severer discipline than his shoulders had 
ever received from any penitence of his own. 

The aflfair, hofwever, took a more serious turn 
than was intended ; for when they tried to l%ise 
the friar from the ground, — he was dead. The 
blow aimed at his shoulders fell upon his shaven 
crown; and in the excitement of the moment 
Martin Franc had dealt a heavier stroke than he 
intended. Amid the grief and consternation 
vfrhich followed this discovery, the quick imagina- 
tion of his wife suggested an expedient of sdfety. 
A, bunch of keys at the friar's girdle caught her 
eye. Hastily unfastening the ring, she gave the 
keys to her husband, exclaiming, — 

•*For the holy Virgin's sake, be quick! One 
of these keys unlocks the postern gate of the con- 
vent-garden. Carry the body thither, and leave it 
among the trees I" 

Martin Franc threw the dead body erf the monk 
across his shoulders, and with a heavy heart took 
the way to the abbey. It was a clear starry night ; 
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and though the moon bad not yeit risen, her light 
mas in the sky, and came reflected down in a spft 
twilight upon earth. Not a sound was liear4 
through all the long and solitary streets, savie at 
intervals the distant crowing of a cockt or the 
.melancholy hoot of an pwl from the lofty tower of 
the abbey. The silence weighed like an accuauig 
spirit upon the guilty conscience of Martin Franc. 
Jle started at Uie sound of Ins own breathing, as 
lie*pante4 under the heavy burdei^ of the m(mV$ 
body ; and if, perchance^ a bat flitted near him 09 
drowsy wings, he paused, and his heart beat audi- 
bly with terror: such cowarils does conscienoe 
make of even the most courageous. At length he 
^adtied the garden-wall^ of tlie abbey, — opened 
ihe post^n gate with the key, and bearing the 
jmonk into the garden, seated him upon a atone- 
bench by 4he edge df the fountain, with his head 
resting against a column, upon which was sculp- 
tured an image of the Madonna. He then re- 
placed the bunch of keys at the monk*s girdle, and 
returned home with hasty steps. 

When the prior of the cwivent, to whom the 
repeated delinquencies of Friar Gui were but too 
well known, observed that he was again absent 
from his post at midnight prayera, he waxed ex- 
ceedingly angry ; and no sooner were the duties 
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of the chapel finished, than he sent a monk in pur- 
suit of the truant sacristan, summoning him tor 
appear immediately at his cell. By chance it hap- 
pened that the monk chosen for this' duty wa« a^ 
bitter enemy of Friar Gui ; and very shrewily 
supposing that the sacristan had stolen out of the 
jgarden gate on some midnight adventure, he took 
that direction in pursuit. The moon was just 
climbing the convent wall, and threw its silvery 
light through tlje trees of the garden, and on the 
sparkling waters of the fountain, that fell with a 
soft lulling sound into the deep basin below. As 
the monk passed on his way, he stopped to 'quench 
his thirst with a draught of the cool water, and 
was turning to depart, when his eye caught tte 
motionless form of the sacristan, sitting erect in 
the shadow of the stone column. 

" How is this. Friar Gui V^ quoth the monk. « Is 
this a place to be sleeping at midnight; when the 
brotherhood are all in their dormitories V* 

Friar Gui made no answer. ^ 

«' Up, up ! thou eternal sleeper, and do penance 
for thy negligence. The prior calls for thee athis 
cell!" continued the monk, growing angry, and 
shaking the sacristan by the shoulder. 

But still no answer. 

b2 
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•* Then, by Saint Anthony Til wake thee ! go, 
H^l 8irGuir 

An4 saying this, he dealt the sacristan a heavy 
box QP the ear. The body bent slowly forward 
from its erect position^ and giving a headlong 
pll^ng^f sank wUh a beuvy splash into the b^in of 
file fountain. The monl^ waited a few moments 
in expectation of seeing Friar Gui fiue dripping 
fyam bis col4 bath y but he waited in y^ia $ for be 
hy 9iptk>nless at the bottom of thebasin-p-hi^ pyef 
open, and his ghastly face di8torte4 by the rip* 
p)es pf the w^t^r. Wi^ a beating heart the mp^ 
jrtooped^ down, and grasping ^he skirt of tim ^sar 
cri^tsui's b^bity at length suco^ded in drawing hm 
iirom the water^ All efforts, however, to resusoir 
t^e. him were unavailing. Th^ monk was filled 
with terror, not doubting that the friar had die4 
untimely by his hand ; and as the ajoimosity be- 
tween them was no secret in the convent, he feared 
that, when the deed was known, he should be 
accused of wilful murder. He therefore looked 
roqnd for an expedient to relieve himself of the 
^ad body ; and the well-known character of the 
f^tcristan soon sviggested one. He determined to 
carry the body to the house of the most noted 
beauty of Rouen, and leave it oa the door-step ; 
so that all suspicion of thf murder might fall upon 
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ifae shoulders of some jealous husband. The 
beauty of Martin Frapc'^ wife had penetrated 
even the t}i}ck wa}Is of the convent, and there was 
not a friar in the whole Abbey of Saint Anthony 
who hod not done penance for his truant imagina* 
tion. Accordingly, the dead body of Friar 6ui 
3¥as laid upon the monk's brawny shoulders,-— 
carried back to the house of Martjqi Franc, aod 
placed in an erect position against the door. The 
monk knocked loud and ]png; and then gliding 
through a by-l«)e, stole back to thcconvent 

A ti^oubled conscience woujd not suffer Martin 
jPranc and his wife to close their eyes ; but they 
lay awake lamentipg jbe doleful events of the 
night. The knock at the door soupded like a 
death-knell in their ears. It still continued at 
intervals, rap — ^rap-r-rap 1 — with a dull low sound, 
as if something heavy were swinging against 
the panel; for the wind had risen during the 
night, and. every angry gust that swept down the 
alley swung the arms of the lifeless sacristan 
against the door. At length Martin Franc jpauth 
tered courage enough to dre^s himself and go 
down, while his wife followed him witli a lamp in 
her hand ; but ^o sooner had he lifted the latph, 
than the ponderous body of Friar Gui fell stark 
and heavy into bis arms. 
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" Jesu Mi^ria T exclaimed Marguerite, crossing 
herself; ** here is the monk again !" 

** Yesy'Und dripping wet, as if he had just been 
dragged out of the river !" 

"O, we are betrayed — ^betrayed!** exclaimed 
Marguerite, in agony. 

" Then the devil himself has betrayed us,'* re- 
plied Martin Franc, disengaging himself from the 
embrace of the sacristan ; " for I met not a living 
being ; the whole cily was as silent as the grave.** 

" Holy Saint Martin defend us 1" continued his 
terrified wife. "Here, take this scapulafy to 
guard you from the evil one ; and lose no time. 
You must throw ther body into the river, or we 
are*lostl Holy Virgin! How bright the moon 
shines 1" 

Saying this, she threw round his neck a scapu- 
lary, with the figure of a cross on one end, and an 
image of the Virgin on the other; and Martin 
Franc again took the dead friar upon his shoulders, 
and with fearful misgjvings departed on his dismal 
errand. He kept as much as possible in the 
shadow of the houses, and had nearly reached the 
quay, when suddenly he thought he heard foot- 
steps behind him. He stopped to listen ; it was 
no mistake : they came along the pavement, tramp 
— ^tramp 1 and^every step grew louder and nearer. 
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Martin Frane triad to quicker Bin paoe,*-^but m 
vain ; his knees smote together^ and be fttaggerod 
against the vail. His hand relaxed its |pv^p» and 
the monk slid from his back and stood ighastly and 
straight beside bim» supported by chance against 
the shoulder <^ hip beiMrer^ At that moment a 
man came round il^ corner^ tottering beneath the 
weight of a bi^e saok. As his bead was bent 
downwards, he did not pejrceive Martin Franc tiU 
he was dose upon bim ; and wjben, on k>oking wf^ 
he saw two figures standing motionless in the 
shadow of the wall, b^ thought btmself waylaid, 
and, without waiting to be assaulted, dropped the 
sack from Ins shoulders^and ran off at full speed. 
The sack fell heai^y on the payement, and diroptly 
at the feet of Martin Franc. In the fall the string 
was broken $ and out (^me the bloody head — not 
of a dead monk, as it first seemed to the excited 
imagination of Martin Franc, but of a dead hog I 
When the terror and surprise oaused by this sin- 
gular event had a little subsided, an idea came into 
the mind of Martin Franc, very similar to what 
would have ccune into the mind of almost any 
person in similar circumstances. He took the beg 
out of the sack, and putting the body of the monk 
into its i^ace, secured it well with the remnants of 
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the broken string, and then hurried homeward 
with the hog upod his shoulders. 

He WHS hardly out of sight when the man of 
the sack returned, accompanied by two others* 
They were surprised to find the sack still lying on 
the ground, with no one near it, and began to jeer 
the former bearer, teMing him he had been fright- 
ened at his own shadow oh the wall. Then one 
of them took the sack upon his shoulders, without 
the least suspicion of the change that had been 
made in its contents, and all three disappeared. 

Now it happened that the city of Rouen was at 
that time iofested by three street robbers, who 
walked in darkness like the pestilence, and always 
cairied the plunder of their midnight marauding 
to the Tete-de-Boeuf, a little tavern in one of the 
darkest and narrowest lanes of the city. The 
host of the Tete-de-Boeuf was privy to all their 
schemes, and had an equal share in the profits of 
their nightly excursions. He gave a helping hand, 
too, by the length of his bills, and by plundering 
the pockets of any chance traveller that was luck- 
less enough to sleep under his roof. 

' On the night of the disastrous adventure of 
Friar Qui, this little marauding party had been 
prowling about the city until a late hour, vrithout 
finding any thing to reward their labours. At 
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length, however, they chanoedhto spy a hog, hang- 
ing under a shed in a butcher's yard, in readiness 
for the next ,day's market ; and as they were not 
very fastidious, in selecting their plunder, but on 
the contrary rather addicted to taking whatever 
they covild lay their hands on, the bog was straight- 
way purloined, thrust into a large sack, and sent 
to the Tete-de-BcBuf on the shoulders of one of 
the party, while the other two continued their noc- 
turnal excursion. It was this person who had 
been so terrified at the appearance of Martin 
Franc and the dead monk ; and as this encounter 
had interrupted any .further operations of the party 
— the dawn of day being now near at hand — they 
all repaired to their gloomy den in the Tete-de- 
BoBuf. The host was impatiently waiting their 
return ; and, asking what plunder they had brought 
with them, proceeded without delay to remove it 
from the sack. The first thing that presented 
itself, on untying the string, was the monk's hood. 

« The devil take the devil !" cried the host, as 
he opened the neck of the sack ; *' what's this 7 
Your beg has caught a cowl I'' 

** The poor devil has become disgusted with tin 
world, and turned monk J" said he who held the 
light, a little surprised at seeing the head covered 
vriith a coarse gray cloth. 
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* Sure enough heftas,^ exclaimed another, start- 
faig back in dismay, as the shaven crown and 
ghastly face of the friar appeared. "Holy St. 
Benedict be with us ! It is a monk stark dead !** 

** A dead monk, indeed 1'* said a third, with an 
incredulous shake of the head; "how could a 
dead monk get into this sack ? No, no : there is 
some diablerie in this* I have heard it said that 
Satan can take any shape he pleases; and you 
may rely upon it this is Satan himself, who has 
taken the shape of a monk to get us all hanged/* 

" Then we had better kill the devil than have 
the devil kill us !" replied the host, crossing him- 
self; "and .the soo'nef we do it the better; for it 
is now daylight, and the people will soon be pass- 
ing in the street.'* 

" So say I,** Tejoined the man of magic ; " and 
my advice is, to take him to the butcher's yard, 
and hang him up in the place where we found the 
hogr 

This proposition so pleased the others, that it 
was executed without defey. They carried the 
friar to the butcher's house, ^nd^ passing a strong 
^rd round his neck, suspended him to a beam 
in the shade, and there left him. 

When the night was at length past, and day- 
light began to peep into the eastern windows of the 
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city, the butcher arose, and prepared himself for 
market. He was casting up in his mind what the 
hog would bring at his stall, when, looking up* 
ward — lo I in its place he recognised the dead body 
of Fpar Gui. 

" By St. Dennis !" quoth the butcher, " I always 
feared that this friar would not die quietly in his 
cell ; but 1 never thought I should find him hang- 
ing under my own roof. This must not be; it 
will be said that I murdered him, and I shall pay 
for it with my life. I must contrive some way to 
get rid of him.'* 

So saying, he called hi^ man, and showing him 
what had been done, asked hin^ how he shctdd dis- 
pose of the body, so that he might not be accused 
of murder. The man, who was of a ready wit, 
reflected a moment, and then answered — 

'' This is indeed a difiicult matter ; but there is no 
evil without its remedy. We will place the friar 
on horseback — ** 

^ What I a dead man on horseback 7 — ^impossi- 
ble I" interrupted the butcher. "" Who ever heard 
of a dead man on horseback I" 

'* Hear me out, and then judge. We must place 
the body on horseback as well as we may, and 
bind it fast with cords; and then set the horse loose 
in the street, and pursue after him, crying out that 
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the monk has stolen the horse. Thu^ all who meet 
him will strike him with their staves as he passes, 
and it will be thought that he came to his death in 
that way." 

.Though this seemed to the butcher rather a mad 
project, yet, as no better one offered itself at the 
moment, and there was qo time for reflection, mad 
as the project was they determined to put it into 
execution. Accordingly the butcher's horse was 
brought out, and the friar was bound upon his back, 
and with much difficulty iixed in an upright posi- 
tion. The butcher then gave the horse a blow 
upon the crupper with his staff, which set faim 
into a^mart gallop down the street, and he and 
his man joined in pursuit, crying — 

" Stop thief 1 Stop thief ! The friar has stolen 
my horse T* 

As it was now sunrise, the streets were full of 
people, — peasants driving their goods to market, 
and ttltizens going to their daily avocations. When 
they saw the friar dashing at AiU speed down the 
street, they joined in the cry of " Stop thief I — Stop 
that horse P' and many who endeavoured to seize 
the bridle, as the friar passed them at full speed, 
were thrown upon the pavement, and trampled 
under foot : others joined in the halloo I and the 
pursuit ; but this only served to quicken the gallop 
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of the frightened steed, who dashed down one 
street and up another like the wind, with two or 
three mounted citizens clattering in full cry at his 
heels. At length they reached the market-place. 
The people scattered right and left in dismay ; and 
the steed and rider dashed onward, overthrowing 
in their course men and women, and stalls, and 
piles of merchandise, and sweeping away like a 
'whirlwind. Tramp — tramp — tramp! they clat- 
tered on ; they had distanced all pursuit. They 
reached the quay ; the wide pavement was cleared 
at a bound — one more wild leap — and splash ! — 
both horse and rider sank into the rapid current 
of the river— swept down the stream — -And were 
fieen no more ! 
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n n'est tel plaisir 
Que d'estre k g^sir 
Parmy leg beaux champs, 
L'herbe verd chouir» 
Et prendre bon temps. 

Mabtial D'Auvekoms. 
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The sultry heat of summer always brings with 
it, to the idler and the man of leisure, a longing 
for the leafy shade and the green luxuriance of the 
country. It is pleasant to interchange the din 
of the city, the movement of the crowd, and the 
gossip of society, with the silence of the hamlet, 
the quiet seclusion of the grove, and the gossip of 
a woodland brook. As is sung in the old ballad 
of Robin. Hood, — 

In Bomer when the ihawes be sheyn, 

And leves be large and long, 
Hit is fall mery in feyie foreste, 

To here the foulys song. 
To se the dere draw to the dale 

And lere the hillea bee, 
And shadow hem in the leres grene* 

Vnder the grene wode tre. 
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It was a feeling of this kind that prompted me, 
during my residence in the north of France, to pass 
one of the summer months at Auteuil — the pleas- 
antest of the many little villages that lie in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the metropolis. It is situated 
on the outskirts of the Bois de Boulogne-^— sl wood 
of some extent, in whose green alleys the dusty 
cit enjoys the luxury of an evening drive, and gen- 
tlemen meet in the morning to give each other 
satisfaction in the usual way. A cross-road, skirted 
with green hedge-rows, and overshadowed by tall 
poplars, leads you from the noisy highway of St. 
Cloud and Versailles to the still retirement of this 
suburban hamlet. On either side the eye discovers 
old chateaux .amid the trees, and green parks, 
whose pleasant shades recall a thousand images of 
La Fontaine, Racine, and Moliere ; and on an 
eminence, overlooking the windings of the Seine, 
and giving a beautiful though distant view of the 
domes and gardens of Paris, rises the Village of 
Passy, long the residence of our countrymen 
Franklin and Count Rumford. 

I took up my abode at a Maison de Sante; not 
that I was a valetudinarian, — but because I there 
found some .one to whom I could whisper, " How 
sweet is solitude 1" Behind the house was a garden 
filled with fruit-trees of various kinds, and adorned 
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with gravel-walks and green arbours, furnished 
with tables and rustic seats, for the repose of the 
invalid and the sleep of the indolent. Here the 
inmates of the rurail hospital met on common 
ground, to breathe the invigorating air of morning, 
and while away the lazy noon or vacant evening 
with tales of the sick chamber. 

The establishment was kept by Dr. Dent-de-lion, 
a dried up little fellow, with red hair, a sandy com- 
plexion, and the physiognomy and gestures of a 
monkey. His character corresponded to his out- 
ward lineaments ; for he had all a monkey's busy 
and curious impertinence. Nevertheless, such as 
he was, the village iBsculapius strutted forth the 
little great man of Auteuil. The peasants looked 
up to him as to an oracle, — he contrived to be at 
the head of every thing, and laid claim to the 
credit of all public improvements in the village : 
in fine, he was a great man on a small scale. 

It was within the dingy walls of this little poten- 
tate's imperial palace that J chose my country 
residence. I had a chamber in the second story» 
with a solitary window, which looked upon the 
street, and gave me a peep into a neighbour's 
garden. ' This I esteemed a great privilege ; for, 
as a stranger, I desired to see all that was passing 
out of doors ; and the sight of green trees, though 
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growing on another man's ground, is always a 
blessing. Within doors — had I been disposed to 
quarrel with my household gods — I might have 
taken some objection to my neighbourhood ; for, 
on one ^ide of me was si consumpti^^e patient, 
whose graveyard cough drove me from my cham- 
ber by day; and on the other, an English colonel, 
whose incoherent ravings, in the delirium of a 
high and obstinate fever, often broke my slumbers 
by night: but I found ample amends for these in- 
conveniences in the society of those who were so 
little indisposed as hardly to know what ailed them, 
and those who, in health themselves, had accom- 
panied a friend or relative to the shades of the 
country in pursuit of it. To these I am indebted 
for much courtesy ; and particularly to one who, 
if these pages should ever meet her eye, will not, 
I hope, be unwilling to accept this slight memorial 
of a former friendship. 

It was, however, to the Bois de Boulogne that I 
looked for my principal recreation. There I took 
my solitary walk, morning and evening ; or, 
mounted on a little mouse-coloured donkey, paced 
demurely along the woodland pathway. I had a 
fiivourite seat beneath the shadow of a venerable 
oak, one. of the few hoary patriarchs of the wood 
which had survived the bivouacs of the allied 
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Htmies. It stood upon the brink of 'a little glassy 
pool, whose tranquil bosom was the image of a 
quiet and secluded life, and stretched its parental 
arms over a rustic bench, that had been constructed 
beneath it for the accommodation of the fjpot-trav* 
eller, or, perchance, some idle dreamer like my- 
self. It seemed to look found with a lordly air 
upon its old hereditary domain, whose stillness 
wa« no' longer broken by the tap of the martial 
drum, nor the discordant clang of arms ; and, as 
the breeze whispered among its branches, it seemed 
to be holding friendly colloquies with a few of its 
venerable contemporaries, who stooped from the 
opposite bank of the pool, nodding gravely now 
and then, and ogling themselves with a sigh in the 
mirror below. 

In this quiet haunt of rural repose I used to sit 
at noon, hear the birds sing, and *^ posl^ess myself 
in much quietness.'* Just at my feet lay the little 
silver pool, with the sky and the woods painted in 
its mimic vault, and occasionally the image of a 
bird, or the soft watery outline of a cloud, floating 
silently through its sunny hollows. The water- 
lily spread its broad green leaves on the surface, 
and rocked to sleep a little world of insect life in 
its golden cradle. Sometimes a wandering leaf 
came floating and wavering downward, and settled 
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on the water; then a ragabond insect would 
break the smooth surface into a thousand ripples, 
or a green-coated frog slide from the bank, and 
plump! dive headlong to the bottom. 

I entered, too, with some enthusiasm, into all 
the rural sports and merrimakes of .the village* 
The holydays were so many little eras of mirth 
and good feeling ; for the French have that happy 
and sunshine temperament — ^that merry-go-mad 
character — ^which makes all their social meetings 
scenes of enjoyment and hilarity. I made it a 
point never to miss any of the Files ChampStres, 
or rural dances, at the wood of Boulogne ; though 

1 confess it sometimes gave me a momentary un- 
easiness to see my rustic throne beneath the oak 
usurped by a noisy group of girls, the silence and 
decorum of my imaginary realm broken by music 
and laughter, and, in a word, my whole kingdom 
turned topsyturvy, with romping, fiddling, and 
dancing. But I am naturally, and from principle, 
too, a lover of all those innocent amusements 
which cheer the labourers' toil, and, as it were, put 
their shoulders to the wheel of life, and help the 
poor man along with his load of cares. Hence I 
saw with no small delight the rustic swain astride 
the wooden horse of the carrotisel, and the village 
maiden whirling round and round in its dizzy car ; 
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or took my stand oa a rising ground that over- 
looked the dance, an idle spectator in a busy 
dirong. It was just vrHem the village touched the 
outward border of the wood. There a little area 
had been levelled beneath the trees, surrounded 
by a painted rail, with a row of benches inside. 
The music was placed in a slight balcony, built 
around the trunk of a large tree in t^P centre, and 
the lamps, hanging from the branches above, gave 
a gay, fantastic, and fairy look to th^ scene. How . 
often in such moments did I recall the lines of 
Goldsmith, describing those " kinder skje?,*' be- 
neath which " France display3 her bright domain," 
and feel how true and masterly the sketch, — 

Alike all ages ; dames of ancient days 
Have led their children throagh the mirthful maze, 
And the gay grandsire, skilled in gesftc lore, 
Has frisked beneath the harden of threescore. 

Nor must I forget to mention the F^te Patron" 
ofe, — a kind of annual fair, which is held at mid- 
summer in honour of the pirtron saint of Auteuil. 
Then the principal street pf the village is filled 
with booths of every description ; strolling players, 
and rope^ancers, and jugglers, and giants, and 
dwarfsrand wild beasts, and all kinds of wonderful 
shows, excite the gaping curiosity of .the throng ; 

VOL. I. — r- 
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and in dust, crowd«, luid confusion, the village 
rivals the capital itself. Then the goodly dames 
of Passy descend into the village of Auteuil ; then 
the brewers of Billancourt and the tanners of 
Sevres dance lustily under the greenwood tree ; 
and then, too, the sturdy fishmongers of Bretigny 
and Saint- Yon regale their fat wives with an airing 
in a swing, and their customers with eels and craw- 
fish; or, as is more poeticaliy set ; forth in an old 
•Christmas carqj,^ — 

Vous eussiez vu venir tous ceuz de Saint- Yon, 
''Et ceux de Bretigny apporiant du poisson, 
Les barbeaux et gardohs, anguilles et earpettes . 
. Etoient a bon march^ 
Croyez, 
A cette joorn^-Ii, 

U,la, 
Et auBsi les pen^hettei. 

I found another source of amusement in observ- 
ing the various personages that daily passed and 
repassed beneath my window. The character 
which most of all arrested my ^ittention was a 
poor blind fiddler, whom I first saw chanting a 
doleful ballad at the door of a small tavern, near 
the gate of the village. . He wore a bn>wn coat 
out at elbows, the fragment of a velvet waistcoat, 
and a pair of tight nankeens, so short as hardly to 
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reach below his calves. A little foraging cap, that 
had long since seen its best days, set off an open« 
good-humoured countenance, bronzed by sun and 
windk. He was led about by a brisk middle-aged 
woman, in straw hat and wooden shoes ; and a 
■ iittle bare-footed boy, ^ith clear blue eyes and 
flaxen hair, held a tattered hat in his hand, in which 
he collected eleemosynary sous. The old fellow 
had a favourite song, which he used to sing with 
great glee to a merry, joyous air/the burden of 
which ra,n**chantonsTamour et le plaisirT-^let 
us sing of love and pleasure. I often thought it 
would have been a good lesscm for the crabbed 
and discontented rich man to have heard this rem* 
nant of humanity, — poor, blind, and in rags, and 
dependent upon casual charity for his daily breads 
singing, in so cheerful a voice, the charms of exist* 
ence, and, as it were, fiddling life away to a merry 
tune. 

I was one morning called to my window by the 
sound of rustic music. I looked out, and beheld 
a procession of villagers advancing along the road, 
attired in gay dresses, and marching merrily on 
in the direction of the church. I soon perceived 
that it was a marriage festival. The procession 
was led by a Ipng orang-outang of a man, in a 
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Straw hat and white dimity bob-cont, playing on 
an asthmatic clarionet, from which he contrived 
to blaw unearthly sounds, ever and anon squeak- 
ing off at right angles from his tune, and winding 
up with a grand flourish on the guttural notes* 
Behind hkn, led by his liltle boy, came the blind 
fiddler, his honest features glowing with all the 
hilarity of a rustic bridal, and^ as he stumbled along, 
sawing away upon his fiddle till he n^ade all crack 
again. Then aame the happy bridegroom, dressed 
in his Sunday suit of blue, with a large nosegay 
in his button-hole, and close beside him his blush- 
ing bride, with downcast «yes, clad in a white 
robe and slippers, and wearing a wreath of white 
roses in her hair. The friends and relatives 
brought up the procession ; and a troop of village 
urchins came shouting along in the rear, scram- 
bling among themselves for the largess of sous and 
sugar-plums that now and then issued in large ^ 
handfuls from the pockets of a. lean man in black, 
who seemed to officiate "as master of ceremonies * 
on the occasion. I gazed on the procession till it 
was out of sight ; and when the last wheeze of the 
clarionet died upon my ear, I could not help think- 
ing how happy were they who were thus to dwell 
together in the peaceful bosom of their native viV- 
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lage, far from the gilded misery and the pestilential 
vices of the town. 

' On the evening of the same day, I was sitting by 
the window, enjoying the freshness of the air and 
the beauty and stillness q^ the hour, when I heard 
the distant and solemn hymn of the Catholic burial- 
service, at first 150 faint and indistinct that it 
seemed an illusion. It rose mournfully on the 
hush of evening — died gradually away — then 
ceased. Then it rose again, nearer and more dis-" 
tinct, and soon ajfter a funeral procession appeared^ 
and passed directly beneath my window. It was 
led by a priest, bearing the banner of the church, 
and followed by twaboys, holding long flambeaux 
in their hands. Next came a double file of priests 
in white surplices, with a. missal in one hand and a 
lighted wax taper in the other, chanting the funeral 
dirge at intervals, — now pausing, and then again 
taking up the mournful burdbn of their lamenta- 
tion, accompanied by others, who played upon a 
rude kind of horn, with a dismal and wailing sounds 
Then followed various symbols of the church, and 
the bier borne on the dioulders of four men. The 
coffin was covered with a black velvet {>all, and a 
chaplet of white flowers lay upon it, indicating that 
the deceased was unmarried. A few of the vU-- 
lagers came behind, clad in mourning robes, and 
f2 
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bearing lighted tapers. The procession passed 
slowly along the same street that in the morning 
had been thronged by the gay bridal company. A 
melancholy . train of thought forced itself home 
upon my mind. The jpys and sorrows of this 
world are so strikingly mingled 1 Our mirth and 
grief are brought so mournfully in contact ! We 
laugh while others weep, — ^and others rejoice when 
we are sad ! The light heart and the heavy walk 
side by side, and go about together I Beneath the 
same roof are spread the wedding feast and the 
funeral pall I The bridal song mingles with the 
burial hymn ! One goes to the marriage bed, 
another to the grave ; and all is mutable, uncer- 
tain, and transitory. 

It is with sensations of pure delight that I recur 
to the brief period of my existence which was 
passed in the peaceful shades of Auteuil. There 
is one kind of wisdom Which we learn from the 
world, and another kind which can be acquired in 
^solitude only. In cities we study those around us ; 
but iii the retirement of the country we learn to 
know ourselves. The voice within us is more 
distinctly ^audible in the stillness of the place ; and 
the gentler affections of our nature spring up more 
freshly in its tranquillity and sunshine, — nurtured 
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by the healthy principle which we inhale with the 
pure air, and invigorated -by the genial influences 
which descend into the heart from the quiet of the 
sylvan solitude around, and the soft serenity of 
the sky above. . . 
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Death lies on her^ like an untimelj fieost 
Upon the sweetest flower of all the field. 

Shakspbakb. 



'^ Dbak mother, is it not the bell I hear V* 

** Yes, my child ; the bell for morniDg prayers. 
It is Sunday to-day," 

** I had forgotten it. But now all days are alike 
to me. Hark I it sounds again — ^louder — ^louder. 
Open the window, for I love the sound. There ; 
the sunshine and the fresh morning air revive me. 
And the church-bell — oh, mother — ^it reminds me 
of the holy Sabbath mornings by the Loire — so 
calm, so hushed, so beautiful 1 Now give me my 
prayer-book, and draw the curtain back that I may 
see the green trees and the church spire. I feel 
better to-day, dear, mother.'* 

It was a bright^ cloudless morning in August. 
The dew still glistened on the trees ; and a slight 
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breeze wafted to the sick chamber of Jacqueline 
the song of the birds, the rustle of the leaves, and 
the solemn chime of the church-bells. She had 
been raised up in bed, and reclining upon the 
pillow, was gazing wistfully upon\he quiet scene 
without. Her mother gave her the prayer-book, 
and then turned away to hide a tear that stole 
down her cheek. 

At length the bells ceased. Jacqueline crossed 
herself, kissed a pearl crucifix that hung around 
her neck, and opened the silver clasps of her missal. 
For a time she seemed wholly absorbed in her 
devotions. Her lips moved, but no sound was 
audible. At intervals the solemn voice of the 
priest was heard at a distance, and then the con* 
fused responses of the congregation, dying away 
in inarticulate murmurs. Ere long the thrilling' 
chant of the* Catholic service broke upon the ear. 
At first it was low, solemn, and indistinct ; then 
it became more earnest and entreating, as if inter- 
ceding, and imploring pardon for sin ; and then . 
arose louder and louder, full, harmonious, majes- 
tic, as it wafted the song of praise to heaven, and 
suddenly ceased. Then the sweet tones of -^ the 
organ were heard, — ^trembling, thrilling, and rising 
higher. and higher, and filling the whole air with 
their rich melodious music. What exquisite ac- 
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cords I — ^what noble harmonies 1— what touching 
pathos! The soul of the sick girl seemed to 
kindle into more ardent devotion, and to be rapt 
away to heaven in the full harmonious chorus, as 
it swelled onward, doubling and redoubling, and 
rolling upward in a full burst of rapturous devo- 
tion I Then all was hushed again. Once more 
the low sound of the bell smote the air, and an- 
nounced the elevation of the host The invalid 
seemed entranced in prayer. Her book had Mien 
beside her, — her hands were clasped, — her eyes 
closed,^— her soul retired within its secret cham- 
bers. Then a more triumphant peal of bells 
arose. The tears gushed from her closed and 
swollen lids ; her cheek was flushed ; she opened 
her dark eyes, and fixed them with an expression 
of deep adoration and penitence upon an image of 
the Saviour on the cross, which hung at the foot 
of her bed, and her lips again moved in prayer. 
Her countenance expressed the deepest resigna- 
tion. She seemed to ask only that she might die 
in peace, and go to the bosom of her Redeemer. 

The mother was kneeling by the window, with 
her face concealed in the folds of the curtain. She 
arose, and going to the bedside of her child, threw 
her arms around her and burst into tears. 

'* My dear mother, I shall not live long ; I feel 
VOL. I.— o 
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it here. This pierciDgpain — ^at times it seizes me^ 
and I cannot— cannot breathe/' 

" My child, you will be better soon.** 
'^ Yes, mother, I shall be better soon. All tears, 
and pain, and sorrow- will be over. The hymn of 
adoration and entreaty I have just heard, I shaU 
never hear again on earth. Next Sabbath, mother, 
kneel again by that window as to-day. I shall 
not be herCj'^upon this bed of pain and sickness ; 
but when you hear the solemn hymn of worship, 
and the beseeching tones that wing the spirit up 
to God, think, mother, that I am there, — with my 
sweet sister who has gone before us, — kneeling at 
our Saviour^s feet, and happy — oh, how happy !** 

The afflicted mother made no reply, — her heart 
was too full to speak. 

"You remember, mother, how calmly Amie 
died. Poor child, she was so young and beautiful ! 
I always pray that I may die as she did. I do not 
fear death as I did before she was taken from us. 
But oh — this pain — this cruel pain — it seems to 
draw my mind back from heaven. When it 
leaves me I shall die in peace." 

" My poor child ! God's holy will be done P 
The invalid soon sank into a quiet slumber. The 
excitement was over, and exhausted nature sought 
relief in sleep. 
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The persons between whom this scene passed 
were a widow and her sick daughter»from the 
neighbourhood of Tours. They had left the banks 
of the Loire to consult the more experienced phy- 
sicians of the metropolis, and had been directed to 
the Maison de ScmU at Auteuil for the benefit of 
the pure air. But all in vain. The health of the 
suffering but uncomplaining patient grew worse 
and worse, and it soon became evident that the 
closing scene was drawing near. 

Of this Jacqueline herself seemed conscious ; 
and towards evening she expressed a wish to re- 
ceive the last sacraments of the church. A priest 
-was sent for ; and ere long the tinkling of a little 
bell in the street announced his approach. He 
bore in his hand a silver vase containing the con- 
secrated wafer, and a small vessel filled with the^ 
holy oil of the extreme unction hung from his neck. ^ 
Before him walked a boy carrying a little bell, 
whose sound announced the passing of these sym- 
bols of the Catholic faith. In the rear, a few of 
the villagers, bearing lighted wax tapers, formed 
a short and melancholy procession. They soon 
'entered the sick chamber, and the glimmer of the 
tapers mingled with, the red light of the setting 
sun, that shot his farewell rays through the opea 
window. The vessel of oil, and the vase containr 
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ing the consecrated wafer, were placed upon the 
table in front of a crucifix that hung upon the wall, 
and all present, excepting the priest, threw them- 
selires vpon their knees. The priest then ap- 
proached the bed of the dying girl, and said, in a 
stow aiid solemn tcme,— 

** The King of kings and Lord of lords has 
passed thy threshold. Is thy spirit ready to re- 
ceive hiih V 

« It is, father." 

'^ Hast thou conibssed thy sins 1** 

•*Holy father, no,'* 

'^Confess thyself, then, that thy sins may be for- 
given,, and thy name recorded in the book of life." 

And turning to the kneeling crowd around, he 
waved his" band for them to retire, and was lefl 
done with the sack girl. He seated himself beside 
her pillow, and the subdued whisper of the con- 
fession mii^led with the murmur of the evening 
air, which lifted the heavy folds of the curtains, 
and stc^ in upon the holy scene. Poor Jacque- 
liiie had few sins to confess, — ^a secret thought or 
two towards the pleasures and delights of the 
world, — a wish to live, unuttered, but which to the 
eye of her self-accusing spirit seemed to resist the 
wise providence of God ; — no more* The confes* 
sion of a meek and lowly heart ^is soon made.. 
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The door was again opened; the attendants 
entered, and knelt around the bed, and the priest 
proceeded, — 

•** And now prepare thyself to receive with con- 
trite heart the body of our blessed Lord and Re- 
deemer. Dost thou believe that our Lord Jesus 
Christ was conceived by the Holy Spirit, and born 
of the Virgin Mary ?" 

"I believe-** 

And all present joined in the solemn response — 

« I believe." 

<' Dost thou believe that the Father is God, that 
the son is God, and that the Holy Spirit is God^ — 
three persons and one God ?" 

" I believe/' 

<< Dost thou believe that the Son is seated on the 
right-hand of the Majesty on high, whence he shall 
come to judge the quick and the dead ?" 

*• I believe/' 

" Dost thou believe that by the holy sacraments 
of the church thy sins are forgiven thee, and thai 
thus thou art made worthy of eternal life?" 

« I believe," 

** Dost thou pardon, with all thy heart, all who 
have offended thee in th(H]gbt, word, or deed 7" 

** I pardon them." 

«And dost thou ask pardon of God and thy 
o2 
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aeigbboor for all offences tboa hast committect 
against them, either in th(>ughty word, or deed ?'' 

"Idor 

*^ Then repeat after me ; . O Lord Jesus^ I am not 
worthy, nor do I merit, that thy divine Majesty 
should enter this poor tenemenf of clay; but ac- 
cTording to thy holy promises be my sins forgiven, * 
and my soul virashed white from all transgres- 
sion.'* 

Then taking a. consecrated wafer from the vase» 
he placed it between the lips of the dying girl, and 
while the assistant sounded the little silver beU» 
said, — ^ 

« Corpus Domini nostri Jesu ChrisH custodiai 
animam tuam in vitam etemam.^ 

And the kneeling crowd smote their breasts and 
zesponded in one solemn voice, — 

**Amenr 

The priest then took from the silver box on the 
table a little golden rod, and dipping it in holy oil,, 
anointed the invalid upon the hands, feet, and 
breast, in the form of the cross. When these cere- 
monies were completed, the priest and his attetid«> 
ants retired, leaving the mother alone with her 
dying diild, who, frpm the exhaustion caused by 
the preceding scene, sank into a death-like sleeps 
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* Betwe«ii two worlds life hovered like a ftar, 
'Twixt night and mora apota the horizon's verge:* 

The long twilight of ^he summer eyening stole 
on ; the shadows deepened without, and the night- 
lamp glimmered feebly in the sick chamber ; but 
still she slept. She was lying with her hands 
clasped upon her breast, — ^her pallid cheek resting 
upon the pillow, and her bloodless lips apart, but 
motionless and silent as the sleep of death. Not a 
breath interrupted the silence of her slumber. 
Not a movement of the heavy and sunken eyelid — 
not a trembling of the lip — not a shadow on the 
marble brow told when the spirit took its flight.. 
It passed to a better world than this. 

. * There's a perpetual spring, — ^peipetual youth ; 
No joint-benambing cold, nor storching heat,, 
Famine nor age have any bein^ thexe^^ 
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A SKETCH OF CHARACTER. 



THE 

SEXAGENARIAN. 



Do yoa set down your name in the scroll of youth, that an 
written down old, with all the characters of age t Have yoa not 
a moist eye 1 a dry hand ? a yellow cheek 1 a white beard ? a 
decreasing leg ? 

Shakspearb. 



There he goes — ^in his long russet surtout — 
sweeping down yonder gravel-walk beneath the 
trees, like a yellow leaf in autumn^ wafted along 
by a fitful gust of wind. Now he pauses ; — ^now 
seems to be whirled round in an eddy, — ^and now 
rustles and brushes onward again* He is talking 
to himself in anunder-toneasusual, — and flourishes 
a pinch of snuff between his fore-finger and his 
thumb, — ever and anon drumming on the cover of 
his box by way of emphasis, with a sound like the 
tap of a woodpecker. He always takes a morning 
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walk in the garden, — ^in fact» I may say he passes 
• a greater part of the day there, either strolling up 
and down the gravel-walks, or sitting on a rustic 
bench in one of the leafy arbours. He always 
wears that same dress, too ; at least, I have never 
seen him in any other; — a bell-crowned hat — ^a 
frilled bosom, and white dimity vest, soiled with 
snuff— light nankeen smalls, — and, over all, that 
long and flowing surtout of russet-brown Circas- 
sian, hanging in wrinkles round bis slender body, 
and toying with his thin rakish legs. Such is his 
constant garb, morning and evening ; and it gives 
him a cool and breezy look, eyen in the heat of a 
noonday in August 

The personage sketcHed in the preceding para- 
graph is Monsieur d*ArgentviIle, a sexagenarian, 
with whom I became acquainted during my resi- 
dence ^at the Maison de Santi of AuteuiL I found 
him there, and left him there. Nobody knew when 
he came — he had been there from tim^ imme- 
morial, — ^nor when he^ was going away — ^for he 
himself did not know, — nor what ailed him — for 
though he was always complaining, yet he grew 
neither better nor worse — never consulted the phy- 
sician, and ate voraciously three times a day. At 
table he was rather peevish, troubled his neigh • 
hours with his elbows, and uttered the monosyl- 
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]Bh\epishl radier dftener than good*breeding and 
a due deference to the opinions of others seemed' 
to justify. As soon as he seated himself at tablet 
he breathed into his tumbler, and wiped it out with 
a napkin ; then wiped his plate, his spoon, his knife 
and fork in succession, and each with great care. 
After this he placed the napkin under his chin, by 
way of bib and tucker ; and these preparations 
being completed, gave full swing to an appetite 
which was not inappropriately denominated, by 
one of our guests, unefaim canine. 

The old gentleman's weak side was an affecta- 
tion of youth and gallantry. Though '* written 
down old, with all the chcuracters of age," yet at 
times he seemed to think himself in the heyday 
of life ; and the assiduous court he paid to a fair 
countess, who was passing the summer at the 
Maison de SanUj was the source of no little mer- 
riment to all but himself. He loved, too, to recall 
the gojden age of his amours ; and would discourse 
with prolix eloquence, and a faint twinkle, in his 
watery eye, of his bonnes fortunes in times of old, 
and the rigours that many a fair dame had suffered 
on his account Indeed, his chief pride seemed to 
be, to make his hearers believe that he had Jbeen a 
dangerous man in his youth; and was not yet quite 
aafe. 

TOL. I. — ^H 
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As I also was a peripatetic of the garden^ vte 
encountered each other at every turn. At first 
our conversation was limited to the usual saluta* 
tions of the day ; bat ere long our casual acquaint- 
ance ripened into a kind of intimacy. Step by 
step I won my way, — first into his society, — then 
mto his snufF«box, — and then into his heart. He 
was a great talker, and he found in me what he 
found in no other inmate of the house — a good 
Kstener, who never interrupted his long stories, 
nor contradicted his opinions. So he talked down 
one alley and up another, — from breakfast till 
dinner — from dinner till midnight— at all times 
and in aH places, when he could catch me by the 
button, till at last he had confided to my ear all the 
important and unimportant events of a life of sixty 
years. 

Monsieur d'Argentville was a shoot from a 
wealthy family of Nantes. Just before the Revo- 
lution he went up to Paris to study law at the 
University ; and, like many other wealthy scholars 
of his age, was soon involved in the intrigues and 
dissipation of the metropolis. He first established 
himself in the Rue de TUniversite ; but a roguish 
pair of eyes, at an opposite window, soon drove 
-from the field such heavy tacticians as Hugues 
Doneau and Gui Coquille. A flirtation was com- 
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menced in due form ; and a flag of truce, offering 
to capitulate, was sent in the shape of a billet* 
doux. In the mean time he regularly amused his 
leisure hours b}r blowing kisses across the street 
with an old pair of bellows. One afternoon, as 
he was occupied in this way, a tall gentleman with 
whiskers stepped into the room, just as he had 
charged the bellows to the muzzle. He muttered 
something about an explanation — bis sister — mar* 
riagc — and the satisfaction of a gentleman i Per- 
haps there is no situation in life so awkward to a 
roan of real sensibility as that of being awed into 
matrimony or a duel by the whiskers of a tall 
brother. There was but one alternative ; and the 
next morning a placard at the window of the 
Bachelor of Love, with the words '* Furnished 
Apariment to let," showed that the former occu* 
pant had found it convenient to change lodgings. 

He next appeared in the Chaussee-d'Antin, where 
he assiduously prepared himself for future exigen- 
cies .by a course of daily lessons in the use of the 
small-sword. He soon after quarrelled with his 
best friend, about a little actress on the Boulevard, 
and had the satisfaction of being jilted, and then 
run through the body at the Bois de Boulogne; 
This gave him new eclat in the fashionable world, 
and consequently he pursued pleasure with a 
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keener relish than ever. He next had the gtmide 
passtaUf and narrowly escaped marrying an heir- 
ess of great expectations, and a countless number 
of chateaux. Just before the catastrophe, how- 
ever, he had the good fortune to discover that the 
lady's expectations were limited to his own pocket, 
and that as for her chateaux, they were all CAo- 
teaux en Espagne* 

About this time his father died ; and the hopeful 
son was hardly well established in his inheritance, 
when the Revolution broke out Unfortunately^ 
be was a firm upholder of the divine right of kings^ 
and had the honour of being among the first of the 
proscribed* He narrowly escaped the guillotine 
by jumpuig on board a vessel bound for America, 
and arrived at Boston with only a few francs in his 
pocket ; but as he knew how to accommodate him* 
' self to circumstances, he continued to live along 
by teaching fencing and French, and keeping a 
dancing-school and a milliner. 

At the restoration of the Bourboiis he returned 
to France; and from that time to the day of our 
acquaintance had been engaged in a series of vexa- 
tious lawsuits, in the hope of recovering a portion 
of his property, which had been intrusted to a 
friend for safe keeping, at the commencement of 
the Revolution. His friend; however, denied all 
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knowledge of the transaction, and the assignment 
was very difficult to prove. Twelve years of un- 
successful litigation had completely soured the old 
^otleman's temper, and made him peevish and 
misanthropic; and he had come to Auteuil merely 
to escape the noise of the city, and to brace his 
shattered nerves with pure air and quiet amuse- 
ments. There he idled the time away, sauntering 
about the garden of the Maison de Santif talking 
to himself, when he could get no other listener, and 
occasionally reinforcing his misanthropy with a 
dose of the Maxims of La Rochefoucauld, or a 
visit to the scene of his duel in the Bois de Bologne* 
Poor Monsieur d*Argentville ! What a miser- 
able life he led, — or rather dragged on from day 
to day I A petulant, broken-down old man, who 
had outlived his fortune, and his friends, and his 
hopes, — yea, every thing but the sting of bad 
passions and the recollection of a life ill-spent I 
Whether he still walks the earth, or slumbers in 
its bosom, I know not ; but a lively recollection of 
him will always mingle with my reminiscences of 
Auteuil. 
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Our fathers find their gnven in our short memories, and sadlj 
tell us how we may be buried in oar survivors. 

Oblivion is not to be hired. The greater part must be content 
to be as though they had not been» to be found in the register of 
God, not in the record of man. 

Sir Thomas Brown's C7r» ^umL 



Tab cemetery of Pere la -Chaise is the West* 
■ninster Abbey of Paris, Both are the dwellings 
of the dead ; but in one they repose in green alleys . 
and beneath the open sky, in the other their rest- 
ing-place is in the shadowy aisle, and beneath the 
dim arches of an ancient abbey. One is a temple 
of nature ; the other a temple of art In one, the 
soft melancholy of the scene is rendered still more 
touching by the warble of birds and the sh^de of 
trees»and the grave receires the gentle visit of the 
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sunshine and the shower : in the other, no sound 
but the passing foot-fali breaks the silence of the 
place; the twilight steals in through high and 
dusky windows ; and the damps of the gloomy 
vault lie heavy on the heart, and leave their stain 
upon the mouldering tracery of the tomb. 

Pere la Chaise stands just beyond the Barriere 
d^Aulney^ on a hill-side, looking towards the city. 
Numerous gravel-walks, winding through shady 
avenues and between marble monuments, lead up 
from the principal entranbe to a chapel on the 
summit. There is hardly a grave that has not its 
little enclosure planted with shrubbery; and a thick 
mass of foliage half conceals each funeral stone. 
The sighing of the wind, as the branches rise and 
fall upon it, — the occasional note of a bird among 
the trees, and the shifting of light and shade upon 
the tombs beneath, have a soothing effect upon the 
mind ; and I doubt whether any one can enter that 
enclosure, where repose the dust and ashes of so 
many great and good men, without feeling the 
religion of the place steal over him, and seeing 
something of the dark and gloomy expression pass 
off from the stem countenance of death. 

It was near the close of a bright summer after- 
noon, that I visited this celebrated spot for the first 
time. The first object that arrested my attention 
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<m eDteriog was a monument in the form of a 
small Gothic chapel, which stands near the en- 
trance, in the avenue leading to the right-hand. 
On the marble couch within are stretched two 
figures carved in stone, and dressed in the antique 
garb of the Middle Ages. It is the tomb of Abe- 
lard and Heloise. The history of these unfortunate 
lovers is too well known to need recapitulation ; 
but perhaps it is not so well known how often their 
ashes were disturbed in the slumber of the grave. 
Abelard died in the monastery of Saint Marcel, 
and was buried in the vaults of the church. His 
body was afterward removed to the convent of 
the Paraclet, at the request of Heloi'se, and at her 
death her body was deposited in the same tomb. 
Three centuries they reposed together ; after 
which they were separated to different sides of the 
church, to calm the delicate scruples of the lady- 
^bess of the convent. More than a century 
afterward, they were again united in the same 
tomb ; and when at length the Paraclet was de» 
stroyed, their mouldering remains were transported 
to the church of Nogent-sur-Seine. They were 
next deposited in an ancient cloister at Paris ; and 
now repose near the gateway of the cemetery of 
Pere la Chaise. What a singular destiny was 
theirs I that after a life of such passionate and dis- 
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astrous love— such sorrows, and tears^ and pern- 
tence — their very dust should not be suffered to 
rest quietly in the grave I*— that their death should 
80 much resemble their life in its changes and vicLsh 
situdes — ^its partings and its meetings — ^its inqui- 
etudes and its persecutions 1 — ^that mistaken zeal 
should follow them down to the very tomb, — as if 
earthly passion could glimmer, like a funeral lamp, 
amid the damps of the charnel-house, and ^ even 
in their ashes burn their wonted fires I" 

As I gazed on the sculptured forms before me» 
and the little chapel, whose Gothic roof seemed to 
protect their marble sleep, my busy memory swung 
back the dark portals of the past, and the picture 
of their sad and eventful lives came up before me 
in the gloomy distance. What a lesson for those 
who are endowed with the fatal gift of genius I 
It would seem, indeed, that He who ^* tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb," tempers also his chastise- 
ments to the errors and infirmities of a weak and 
simple mind, — while the transgressions of turn 
upon whose nature are more strongly marked the 
intellectual attributes of the Deity are followed, 
even upon earth, by severer tokens of the Divine 
displeasure. He who sins in the darknpss of a 
benighted intellect sees not so clearly through the 
shadows that surround him the countenance of an 
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v&eiSded God ; but he who sins in the broad noon- 
day of a clear and radiant mind, when at length 
the delirium of sensual passion has subsided, and 
the cloud flits away from before the sun, trembles 
beneath the searching eye of that accusing power, 
tvhich is strong in the strength of a godlike intel- 
lect. Thus the mind and the heart are closely 
linked together, and the errors of genius bear with 
them their own chastisement, even upon earth. 
The history of Abelard and Heloise is an illustra- 
tion of this truth. But at length they sleep well; 
Their lives are like a tale that is told ; their errors 
are "folded up like a book;" and what mortal 
hand shall break the seal that death has set upon 
theml 

Leaving this interesting tomb behind me, I took 
a pathway to the left, which conducted me up the 
hill-side. I soon found myself in the deep shade 
of heavy foliage, where the branches of the yew 
and willow mingled, interwoven with the tendrils 
and blossoms of the honeysuckle. I now stood in 
the most populous part of this city of tombs. 
Every step awakened a new train of thrilling 
recollections; for at every step my eye caught 
the name of some one whose glory had exafted 
the character of his native land, and resounded 
across the waters of the Atlantic. Philosophers, 

VOL. I.— I 
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historians, musiciansi warriors, and poeta slept skf^ 
by side around me; some beneath the gorgeous 
monument, and some beneath the simple head- 
stone. There were the graves of Fourcroi and 
Haiiy ; of Ginguenfc and Volney ; of Gretry and 
Mehul; of Ney, and Foy, and Mass^na; of La 
Fontaine, and Moliire, and Chenier, and Delille, 
and Parny. But the political intrigue, the dream 
of science, the historical research, the ravishing 
harmony of sound, the tried coufage, the inspira- 
tion of the lyre, — where are they ? With the liv- 
ing, and not with the dead ! The right hand has 
lost its cunning in the grave ; but the soul, whose 
high volitions it obeyed, still lives to reproduce 
itself in ages yet to come. 

Among these graves of genius I observed here 
and there a splendid monument, which had been 
raised by the pride of family over the dust of men 
who could lay no claim either to the gratitude or 
remembrance of poisterity . Their presence seemed 
like an intrusion into the sanctuary of genius* 
What had wealth to do there ! Why should it 
crowd the dust of the great ! That was no 
thoroughfare of business, — no mart of gain I 
There were no costly banquets there ; no silken 
garments, nor gaudy liveries, nor obsequious at- 
tendants I *^What servants," says Jeremy Taylor, 
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''ihall wc liave to wait upon us in the graret 
What friends to visit us? What officious people 
to cleanse away the moist and unwholesome cloud 
reflected upon our faces from the sides of the 
weeping vaults, which are the longest weepers for 
our funerals ?*' Material wealth gives a factitious 
superiority to the living, but the treasures of intel- 
lect give a real superiority to the dead ; and the 
rich man, who would not~ deign to walk the street 
with the- starving and penniless man of genius, 
deems it an honour, when death has redeemed the 
iame of the neglected, to have his own ashes laid 
beside him, and to claim with him the silent com- 
panionship of the grave. 

I. continued my walk through the numerous 
winding paths, as chance or curiosity directed me. 
Now I was lost in a little green hollow, overhung 
with thick-leaved shrubbery, and then came out 
upon an elevation, from which, through an opening 
in the trees, the eye caught glimpses of the city, 
and the little esplanade, at the foot of the hill, 
where the poor lie buried. There poverty hires 
its grave, and takes but a short lease of the narrow 
house. At the end of a few months, or at most of 
a few years, the tenant is dislodged to give place 
td another, and he in turn to a third. ^' Who,^ 
iKiys Sir Thomas Browne, '' knows tffe fate of his 
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bones, or how often he is to be buried ? who hath 
the oracle of his ashes, or whither they are to be 
scattered T" 

Yet, even in that neglected corner, the hand of 
affection had been busy in decorating the hired 
house. Most of the graves were surrounded with 
a slight wooden paling, to secure them from the 
passing footstep: there was hardly one so de- 
serted as not to be marked with its little wooden 
cross, and decorated with a garland of flowers ; 
and here and there I could perceive a solitary 
mourner, clothed in black, -stooping to plant a 
shrub on the grave, or sitting in motionless sorrow 
beside it 

As I passed on, amid the shadowy avenues of the 
cemetery, I could not help comparing my own im- 
pressions with those which others have felt when 
walking alone among the dwellings of the dead. 
Are then the sculptured urn and storied monu- 
ment nothing more than symbols of fdmily pride ? 
Is all I see around me a memorial of the living 
more than of the dead i— ^an empty show of 
sorrow, which thus vaunts itself in mournful 
pageant and funeral parade 7 Is it indeed true, as 
some have said, that the simple wild-flower, which 
springs spontaneously upon the grave, and the 
rose, which the hand of affection plants there, ar« 
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fitter objects wherewith to adorn the narrow house? 
No i I feel that it is not jsol Let the good and 
the great be honoured eren in the grave. Let the 
sculptured marble direct our footsteps to the scene 
of their long sleep ; let the chiselled epitaph Z!^peat 
their names, and tell us where repose the nol^y 
good and wise ! It is not true that all are equal 
ifx the grave. There is no equality even there. 
The mere handful of dust and ashes — the mere 
distinction of i»*ince and beggar — of a rich wind- 
ing-sheet and a shroudless burial — of a solitary 
grave and a family vault — were this all — then, in- 
deed, it would be true that death is a common 
leveller. Such paltry distinctions as those of 
wealth and poverty are soon levelled by tfie spade 
and_ mattock; the damp breath of the grave blots' 
them out for ever. But there are other distinc- 
tions which even the mace of death cannot level 
or obliterate. Can it break down the distinction 
of virtue and vice ? Can it confound the good 
with the bad ? the noble with the base ? all that is 
truly great, and pure, and godlike, with all that id 
scorned, and sinful, and degraded? No! Then 
death is not a common leveller ( Are all alike be- 
loved i|^ death and honoured in their burial? la 
that gtound holy where the bloody hand of the 
murderer sleeps from crime ? Does every grave . 
i2 
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awaken the same emotions in our hearts t. and do 
the footsteps of the stranger pause as long beside 
each funeral-stone ? No \ Tten all are not equad 
in the grave I And as long as the good and evR 
deeds of men live after them, so long will there be 
diitihctions even in the grave. The superiority 
of one over another is in the nobler and better 
emotions which it . excites ; in its more fervent 
admonitions to virtue ; in the livelier recollection 
which it awakens of the good and the great, whose 
bodies are crumbling to dust beneath pur feet ! 

If, then, there are distinctions in the grave, surely 
it is not unwise to designate them by the external 
marks of honour. These outward appliances and 
memorials of respect,— the mournful urn — the 
"* sculptured bust— the epitaph eloquent in praise, — 
cannot indexed create these, distinctions, but they 
serve to m^rk them. It is only when pride or 
wealth builds them to honour the slave of mam- 
mon or the slave of appetite, when the voice from 
the gravcrebukes the false and pompous epitaph, 
and the dust and ashes of the tomb seem strug- 
gling to maintain the superiority of mere worldly 
rank, and to carry into the grave the baubles of 
earthly vanity,— it is then, and then only, that we 
feel how utterly worthless are all the devtees of 
sculpture, and the empty pomp of monumental 
brass 1 . 
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After ragiblittg leisurely "itbouf for some time, 
reading tbe inscriptions on the various monuments 
which attracted my curiosity, and giving way to 
the different reflections they suggested, I sat down 
to rest myself on a sunken tombstone. A winding 
gravel-walk, overshaded by an avenue of treofi, 
and lined on both sides with richly-sculptured 
qionuments, bad gradually conducted me to the 
summit of the hill, upon whose slope ihe cemetery 
stands. Beneath me in the distance, and dim-dis- 
covered through the misty and smoky atmosphere 
of evening, rose the countless roofs and spires of 
the city. Beyond, throwing his level rays athwtot 
the dusky landscape, sank the broad red sun. The 
distant murmur of the city rose upon my ear ; 
and the toll of the evening bell came up, mingled ' 
with the rattle of the paved street aUd the con- 
fused sounds of labour. . What an hour for medi- 
tation ! What a contrast between the metropolis 
of the living and the metropolis of the dead! I 
could not help calling to my mind that allegory of 
mortality, written by a hand which has been many 
a long year cold : — 

Earth giaeth upon earth as man upon mould, 
^ke as earth upon earth never go should, 
« Earth goeth upon earth as glistening gold, 
And yet shall earth unto earth rather than he would. 
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L0| earth on earth, connder thou may, 
How earth cometh to earth naked alway, 
Why shall earth upon earth go stoat or gay, 
Smce earth out of earth shall pass in poor array.* 

* I sul^oln this relic of old English verse entire^ and in its 
antiquated language, for those of my readers who may have ah 
antiquarian taste. It is copied from a hook whose title I hare 
forgotten, and of which I have but a single leaf, containing the 
poem^ In describing the antiquities of the church of Stratibzi^ 
upon- Avon, the writer gives the following account of a veiy old 
painting upon the wall, and of the poem which served as its 
motto. The painting is no longer visible, having been effaced in 
repairing the church. 

" Against the west wall of the nave, on the south side of th* 
ardl^ was painted the martyrdom of Thomas-^-Becket, while 
kneeling at the altar of St. Benedict in Canterbury cathedral ; 
below this was the figure of an angel, probably St. Michael, sup- 
pdtting a long scroll, upon which were seven stanzas in old Eng- 
lish, being an allegory of mortality : — 

Erthe onte of Erthe ys wondurly wroght 
Erth hath gotyn uppon erth a dygnyte of noght 
Erth ypon erth hath sett all hys thowht 
How erth apon erth may be hey browght 

Erth upon erth wold be a kyng 
But how that erth gott to erth he thyngkys nothyng 
When erth byddys erth hys rentys whom bryng 
Then schall er£h apon erth have a hard ptyng 

Erth apon erth wynnys castellys and towrys . 
Then seth erth unto erth thys ys all owrys 
When erth apon erth hath bylde hys bowiys 
Then schall erth for erth sufTur many hard schowrys 
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Before I left the graveyard the shades of even- 
ing* had fallen, and the objects around me grqwn 
dim and indistinct As I passed the gateway I 
turned to take a parting look. I could distinguish 
only the chapel on the summit of the hill,"and here 
and there a lofty obelisk of snow-white marble, 
rising from the black and heavy mass of foliage 



Erth goth apon erth as man apon mowld « 

Lyke as erth apon erth never goo schold 
Erth goth apon erth as gelsteryng gold 
■ And yet schall erth unto erth rather than he wold 

• Why that erth loveth erth wondar me thynke » 
Or why that^erth wold for erth other swett or swynke 
When erth apon erth ys broght wt.yn the b^nke 
Then schall erth apon erth have a fowll stynke 

Lo erth on erth consedi/r thow may 
How erth comyth to erth nakyd all way 
Why schall erth apon erth goo stowte or gay 
Seth erth owt of erth schall passe yn poor aray 

I coansill erth apon erth that ys wondorly wrogt 
The whyl yt. erth ys apon erth to tome hys thowht 
And pray to god upon erth yt. all erth wtoght 
That all crystyn soullys to ye. blys may be broght 

« Beneath were two men, holding a scroll over a body'wrapped 
in a winding-sheet, and covered with some emblems of mortality, 
&c." 
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around, and pointing upward to the gleam of t)ie 
departed sun, that still lingered in the sky, aibd 
mingled with the soft starlight of a summer 
evening. 
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Je ne coD9oi8 qa'une manidre do voyager plui agitable qa« 
d'aller k cheval ; c'est dialler k pied. On part a son moment, <n 
s'arr^te a sa volont^, on fait tant et si pea d'exercise qu'on vent. 

Quand on ne vent qa'arriver, on peat courir en chaise de poste ; 
mais quand on veat voyager, il faut aller k pied. 

ROVMBAV. 



In the melancholy month of October, I made a 
foot excursion along the banks of the Loire, from 
Orleans to Tours. This luxuriant region is justly 
called the garden of France. From Orleans to 
Blois the whole valley of the Loire is one con- 
tinued vineyard. The bright green foliage of the 
vine spreads, like the undulations of the sea, over 
all the landscape, with here and there a silver flash 
of the river — a sequestered hamlet—- or the towert 

▼oil. I. — X 
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of an old chateau to enliven and variegate the 
scene. 

The vintage had already commenced. The 
peasantry were busy in the fields,— the song that 
cheered their labour was on the breeze, and the 
heavy wagon tottered by laden with the clusters 
of the vine. Every thing around me wore that 
happy look which makes the heart glad. In the 
morning I arose with the lark ; and at night I slept 
where sunset overtook me. The healthy exercise 
of foot travelling, — the pure, bracing air of autumn, 
and the cheerful aspect of the whole landscape 
about me, gave fresh elasticity to a mind not over- 
burdened with care, and made me forget, not only 
the fatigue of walking, but also the consciousness 
of being alone. 

My first day's journey brought me at evening to 
a village, whose name I have forgotten, situated 
about eight leagues from Orleans. It is a small, 
obscure hamlet, not mentioned in the guide-book, 
and stands upon the precipitous banks of a deep 
ravine, through which a noisy brook leaps down 
to turn the ponderous wheel of a thatch-roofed 
mill. The village inn stands upon the highway ; 
but the village itself is not visible to the traveller 
as he passes. It is completely hidden in the lap of 
a wooded valley, and so imbowered in trees that 
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not a-Toof nor a chimney peeps out to betray it« 
hiding-place. It is like the nest of a ground-swal- 
low, which the passing footstep almost treads apon, 
and yet it is not seen. . I passed by without sus- 
pecting that a village was near ; and the little inn 
had a look so uninviting that I did not even 
enter it. 

After proceeding a mile or two farther, I per- 
ceived, upon my left, a village spire rising over 
the vineyards. Towards this I directed my foot- 
steps ; but it seemed to recede as I advanced, and 
at last quite disappeared. It was evidently many 
miles distant ; and as the path I followed descended 
from the highway, it had gradually sunk beneath 
a swell of the vine-clad landscape. I now found 
myself in the midst of an extensive vineyard. It 
was just sunset ; and the last golden rays lingered 
on the rich and meljow scenery around me. The 
peasantiy were still busy at their task ; and the 
occasional bark of a dog, and the distant sound of 
an evening bell, gave fresh ro'mance to the scene. 
The reality of many a day-dream of childhood, — 
of many a poetic revery of youth, was before me. 
I stood at sunset amid the luxuriant vineyards of 
France 1 

The first person I met was a poor old woman, 
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a little bowed down with age, gathering grapes 
into a large basket She was dressed like th« 
pooiest class of peasantry, and pursued her solitary 
task alone, heedless of the cheerful gossip and the 
merry laugh which came from a band of more 
youthful vintagers at a short distance from hen 
She was so intently engaged in her work that she 
did pot perceive my approach until I bade her 
good evening*. On hearing my voice, she looked 
up from her labour, and returned the salutation : 
find on my asking her if there were a tavern or a 
farm-house in the neighbourhood ^here I could 
pass the night, she showed me the pathway through 
the vineyard that led to the village, and then added, 
with a look of curiosity — 

** You must be a stranger, sir, in these parts.'' 
n " Yes ; my home is very far from here." 

"How far?" 

" More than a thousand leagues." 

The old woman looked incredulous. 

" I came from a distant land beyond the sea." 

" More than a thousand leagues !" at length re- 
peated she ; " and why have you come so far from 
home?" 

**To travel: — to see how you live in this 
country." 
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**Have you no relations jn your own ?'* 

" Yes ; I have both brothers and sisters, a 
father and — *^ 

"And a mother?'' 

" Thank Heaven, I have.'* 

*• And did you leave herT 

Here the old woman gave me a piercing look 
of reproof; shook her head mournfully, and, with 
a deep sigh, as if some painful recollection had 
been awakened in her bosom, turned again to her 
solitary task. I felt rebuked ; for there is some- 
thing almost prophetic in the admonitions of the 
eld. The eye of age looks meekly into my heart f 
the voice of age echoes mournfully through it ! the 
hoary head and palsied hand of age plead irre- 
sistibly for its sympathies I I venerate old age ; 
and I love not the man who can look without emoi- 
tion upon the sundown of life, when the dusk of 
evening begins to gather over the watery eye, and 
the shadows of twilight grow broader and deeper 
upon the understanding ! 

I pursued the pathway which led towards the 
village, and the next person I encountered was an 
old man stretched lazily beneath the vines .upon a 
little strip of turf, at a point where foui* paths met, 
forn^ing a cross way in the vineyard. He was clad 
in a coarse garb of gray, with a pair of long gaitera 
k2 
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or spatterdashes^ Beside him lay a blue cloth oap, 
a staff, and an old weather-beaten b^apsack. I 
saw at once that he was a foot traveller like my- 
self, and therefore without more ado entered into 
conversation with him. From his language, and 
the peculiar manner in whii^h he nOw and then 
wiped his upper lip with the back of his hand, as 
if in search of the mustache which was no longer 
there, I judged that he had been a soldier* In this 
opinion I was not mistaken. He had served under 
Napoleon, and had followed the imperial eagle 
ftcross the Alps, and the Pyrenees, and the burning 
«ands of Egypt. Like every vieilk moustache^ he 
spake with enthusiasm of the Little Corporal, and 
cursed the English, the Germans, the Spanish, and 
every other race on earth, except the great nation 
—his own. 

" I like," said he, "after a long day^s march, to 
lie down in this way upon the grass, and enjoy the 
cool of the evening. It reminds me of the bivou* 
acs of other days, and of old friends who are now 
up there." 

Here he pointed with his finger to the sky, 
<' They have reached the last iiape before me, in 
the long march. But I shall go soon. We shaU 
all meet again at the last roll-calL A soldier has 
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a heartf and can feel like other men. Sacr6 nom 
de 1 There's a tear T 

He wiped it away with his sleeve. 

Here our colloquy was iaterrupted by the ap- 
proach of a group of vintagers, who were return- 
ing homeward from their labour. To this party I 
joiaed myself, and invited the old soldier to do th^ 
same i but he shook his head. 

** I thank you ; my pathway lies in a different 
direction." 

*' But there is no other village near, and the sun 
has already set." 

''No matter. I am used to sleeping on the 
ground. Good-night." 

I left the old man to his meditations, and walked 
on in company with the vintagers. Following a 
well-trodden pathway through ihb vineyards, we 
soon descended the valley's slope, and I suddenly 
found myself in the bosom of one of those little 
hamlets, from which the labourer rises to his toil 
as the skylark to his song. My companions wished 
me a good-night, as each entered his own thatch* 
roofed cottage, and a little girl led me out to the 
yery inn which an hour or two before I had dis- 
dained to enter. 

When I awoke in the morning, a brilliant au* 
tumnal sun was shining in at my window. The 
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merry song of birds mingled sweetly with the 
sound of rustling leaves aiid the gurgle of the 
iMTOok. The vintagers were going forth to their 
toil ; the wine-press was busy in the shade, and 
tbd clatter of the mill kept time to the miller's 
song. I loitered about the. village with a feeling 
of calm delight. I was unwilling to leave ihe 
seclusion of this sequestered hamlet ; but at length, 
with reluctant step, I took the cross-road through 
the vineyard, and in .a moment the little village 
had sunk again, as if by enchantment, into the 
bosom of the earth. 

I breakfasted at the town of Mer ; and leaving 
the high-road to Blois on the right, passed down to 
•» the banks of the Loire, through a long broad 
avenue of poplars and sycamores. I crossed the 
river in a boat, and in the after part of the day I 
found myself bfefore the high and massive walls of 
the chateau of Chambord. This chateau is one of 
the finest specimens of the .ancient Gothic castle 
to be found in Jlurope. The little river .Cosson 
fills its deep and ample moat, and above it the 
huge towers and heavy battlements rise in stern and 
solemn grandeur, moss-grown with age, and black- 
ened by the storms of three centuries. Within, 
all is mournful and deserted. The grass has over- 
grown the pavement of the courtyard, and the 
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rude sculptore upon the walls is broken andde^ 
faced. From the courtyard I entered the central 
tower, and ascending the principal staircase, went 
out upon the battlements. I seemed to have 
stepped back into the precincts of the feudal ages ; 
and as I passed along through echoing corridors, 
and vast deserted halls, stripped of their furniture, 
and moolderkig silently away, the distant past 
came back upon me; and the times when the 
clang of arms, and the tramp of mail-clad men, 
and the sounds of music, and revelry, and was* 
sail, Echoed along those high-vaulted and solitary 
climbers I 

My third day's journey bronght tne to the 
ancient city of Blois, the chief town of the depart- 
ment of Loire-et-Cher. . This' city is celebrated 
for tlie purity with which even the lower classes 
of its inhabitants speak their native tongue. It 
rises precipitously from the northern bank of the 
Loire; and many of its streets are so steep as to 
be almost impassable for caitiages. On the broW 
of the hill, overlooking the roofs of the city, and 
commanding a fine view of the Loire and its 
noble bridge, and the surrounding country sprinkled 
with cottages and country-seats, runs an ample 
terrace, planted with trees, and laid out as a public 
walk. The view from this terrace is one of the 
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itt09t beautiftil in France. But what most strikes the 
eye of the traveller at Bloisis an old, though still an- 
finished, chateau. Its huge parapets of hewn stone 
stand upon either side of the street ; but they have 
walled up the wide gateway, from which the colossal 
drawbridge was to have sprung high in air, con- 
necting together the main to^vers of the chateau^ 
and the two hills upon whose slope its foundations 
stand.. The aspect of this vast pile is gloomy and 
desolate. It seems as if the strong hand of the 
builder had been arrested in the midst of his task 
by the stronger hand of death ; and the unfinished 
fabric stands a lasting monument both of the po^er 
and weakness of man — of his vast desires — his 
sanguine hopes — his ambitious purposes-^-and of 
the unlooked-^for conclusion, where all these desires*, 
and hopes, and purposes are so often arrested. 
There is also at Blois another ancient chateau, to 
which some historic interest is attached, as being 
the scene of the massacre of the Duke of Guise. 
' On the following day I left Blois for Amboise ; and 
after walking several leagues along the dusty high* 
way, crossed the river in a boat to the little village 
of Moines, which lies amid luxuriant vineyards 
upon the southern bank of the Loire. From Moioes 
to Amboise the road is truly delightful. The rich 
lowland scenery, by the margin of the river, is ver* 
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dant even in October ; and occasionally the laqd- 
scape is diversified .with the picturesque cottfitgecr 
of the vintagers, cut in the rock along the road- 
side, and overhung by the thick foliage of the vines 
above them. 

At Amboise I took a cross-road, whi<;h led me 
to the romantic borders of the Cher and the chateau 
of Cherndnceau. This beautiful chateau, as well 
as that of Chambord, was built by the gay and mny 
nificent Francis I. One is a specimen of strong 
and massive architecture-^ dwelling for a war- 
rior ; but the other is of a lighter and more grace- 
ful construction, and was destined for those soft 
languishments of jpassion with which the fascinating 
Diane de Poitiers had filled the bosom of that 
voluptuous monarch. . 

The chateau of Chernanceau is built upon arches 
across the river Cher, whose waters are made to 
supply the deep moat at each extremity. There 
is a spacious courtyard in front, from which a 
drawbridge conducts to the outer hall of the cha- 
teau. There the armour of Francis L still hangs 
upon the waH,— his shield, and helm, and lance, — as 
if the chivalrous but dissolute prince had just ex- 
changed them for the silken robes of the drawing- 
room. From this hall a door opens into a long 
gallery, extending the whole length of the building 
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across the Cher. The walls of the gallery are 
kun^ with the faded portraits of the long line of the 
descendants of Hugh Capet; wd the windows 
looking up and down the stream command a fine 
reach of pleasant river scenery. This is said to 
be the only chateau in France in which the ancient 
furniture of its original age is preserved^ In one 
part ot the building, you are shown the bed-cham- 
t^r of Diane de Poitiers, with its antique chairs 
covered with faded damask and embroidery, her 
bed, and a portrait of the royal favourite hanging 
over the manteKpiace. In another you see the 
apartment of the infamous. Catherine de Medici; 
a venerable arm-chair and an autograph letter of 
Hepry lY. ; and in an old laboratory, among 
broken crucibles, and neckless retorts, and druins, 
and trumpets, and skins of wild beasts, and other 
ancient lumber of various kinds, are to be seen the 
bed-posts of Francis L Doubtless the naked walls 
and the vast solitary chambers of an old and deso- 
late chateau inspire a feeling of greater solemnity 
and awe ; but lyheil the antique furniture of the 
olden time remains,— the fad^d tapestry on the 
walls, and the arm-chair by the fireside, — the effect 
upon the mind is more magical and delightfoL 
The old inhabitants of the place, long gathered to 
their fathers, though living still in history, seem to 
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have left their halls for the chase or the tourna- 
ment ; and as the heavy door swings upon its re- 
luctant hinge, ooe almost expects to see the gallant 
princes and courtly dames enter those halls again, 
and sweep in stately procession along the silent 
corridors. 

Rapt in such fancies as these, and gazing on 
the beauties of this noble chateau, and the soft 
scenery around it, I lingered, unwilling to depart, 
till the rays of the setting sun, streaming through 
the dusty windows, admonished me that the day 
was drawing rapidly to a close. I sallied forth 
from the southern gate of thechateau^--and cross- 
ing the broken drawbridge, pursued a pathway 
along the bank of the river, still gazing back upon 
those towering walls, now bathed in the rich glow 
of sunset, till a turn in the road and a clump of 
woodland at length shut them out from my sight 

A short time after candle-lighting, I reached the 
little tavern of the Boule d'Or, a few leagues from 
Tours, where I passed the night The following 
morning was lowering and sad» A veil of mist 
hung over the landscape, and ever and anon a 
heavy shower burst from the overburdened clouds, 
that were driving by before a high and piercing 
wind. This unpropitious state of the weather 
detained me until noon, when a cabriolet for 
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Tours drove up; and taking a seat within it, I 
left the hostess of the Boule d'Or in the middle of 
a long story about a rich countess^ who always 
alighted there when she passed that way. We 
drove leisurely along through a beautiful country, 
till at length we came to the brow of a steep hill, 
which commands a fine view of the city of Tours 
and its delightful environs. But the scene wasi 
shrouded by the heavy drifting mist, through 
which I could trace but indistinctly the graceful 
sweep of the Loire, and the spires and roofs of 
the city far below me. 

The city of Tours and the delicious plain in 
which it lies have been too often described by 
other travellers, to render a new descrfption, from 
so listless a pen as mine, either necessary or desi- 
rable. AftEer a sojourn of two cloudy and melan* 
choly days, I set out on my return to Paris, by the 
way of Vendome and Chartres. I stopped a few 
hours at the former place, to examine the ruins of 
a chateau built by Jeanne d*Ablret, mother of 
Henry the Fourth. It stands upon the summit of 
a high and precipitous hill, and almost overhangs 
the town beneath. The French Revolution has 
completed the ruin that time had already begun ; 
and nothing now remains but a broken and crunn* 
bling bastion, and here and there a solitary tower 
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dropping slowly to decay. In one of these is the 
grave of Jeanne d'Albret. A marble entablature 
in the wall above contains the inscription, which 
is nearly effaced, though enough still remains to 
tell the curious traveller that there lies buried the 
mother of the ** Bon Henri." To this is added a. 
prayer that the repose of the dead may be re- 
spected, — a prayer which has been shamefully 
disregarded. 

Here ended my foot excursion. The object of 
my journey was accomplished ; and, delighted with 
this short ramble through the Valley of the Loire» 
I took my seat in the diligence for Paris, and on 
the following day was again sw^allowed up in the 
crowds of the metropolis, like a drop in the bosom 
of the sea. 
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Qaant recommence et revient biaux eitez, 
Qae foiUe et flor resplendit par boschage, 
Que li froiz tanz de Phyver est passes, 
£t cil oisel chantent en lor langage, 
Lorn dianterai 
Et envoisiez serai 
De cuer Terai — Jaques ds Cnsoir. 



The literature of France is peculiarly rich in 
poetry of the olden time. We can trace up the 
stream of song until it is lost in the deepening 
shadows of the Middle Ages. Even there it is 
not a riiallow tinkling rill; but it comes like a 
mountain stream, rushing and sounding onward 
through the enchanted regions 6f romance, and 
mingles its vcHce with the tramp of steeds and the 
braxen sound of arms. 

Ttie glorioiis reign of Charlemagne,* at the 

* The ibUewing amasing ^lescriptioa of this Restoier of Lei- 
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close of the eighth and the commencement of the 
ninth century, seems to have breathed a spirit of 
literature as well as of chivalry throughout all 
France. The monarch established schools and 
academies in different parts of his realm, and took 
delight in the society and conversation of learned 
men. It is amusing to see virith what evident self- 
satisfaction some of the magi whom he gathered 
around him speak of their exertions in widening 
the sphere of human knowledge, and pouring in 

ten, as his biographen call him, is taken from the fabulous 
Chronicle of John Turpin, chap. xx. 

** The emperor was of a mddj complexion, with brown hair ; of 
a well-made, handsome form, but a stem visage. His height was 
about eight of his own feet, which were very long. He was of a 
strong, robust make ; his legs and thighs very stout, and his 
sinews firm. His face wsts thirteen inches long; his beard a 
palm ; his nose half a palm ; his forehead a foot over. His lion- 
like eyes flashed fire like c&rbuncles ; his eyebrows were half a 
palm over. When he was. angry, it was a terror to look upon 
him. He required eight spans for his girdle, besides what hung 
loose. He ate sparingly of bread ; but a whole quarter of lamb, 
two fowls, a goose, or a large portion of pork; a peacock, a 
crane, or a whole hare. He drank moderately of wine and water. 
He was so strong, that he could at a single blow cleave asunder 
^ an armed soldier on horseback, from the head to the waist, and 
the hoiae likewise. He easily vaulted over four horses harnessed 
together ; and could raise an armed man iirom the ground to his 
head, as he stood erect upon his hand." 
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light upon the darkness of their age. ** For 
some,'' says Alcuin, the director of the school of 
St. Martin de Tours, *' I cause the honey of the 
Holy Scriptures to flow ; I intoxicate others with 
the old wine of ancient history ; these I nourish 
with the fruits of grammar, gathered by my own 
hands ; and those I enlighten by pointing out to 
them the stars, like lamps attached by the vaulted 
ceiling of a great palace P* 

Besides this classic erudition of the schools, the 
age had also its popular literature. Those who 
were untaught in scholastic wisdom were learned 
in traditionary lore, for they had their ballads, in 
which were described the valour and achievements 
d* the early kings of the Fismks. These ballads, 
of which a collection was made by order of Charle- 
magne, animated the rude soldier as he rushed to 
battle, and were sung in the midnight bivouacs of 
the camp. <* Perhaps it is not too much to say,** 
observes the literary historian Schlegel, " that we 
have still in our possession, if not the original lan- 
guage and form, at least the substance, of many of 
those ancient poems which were collected by the 
orders of that prince ; — I refer to the Nibelungen 
Lied,*and the collection which goes by the name 
of the Held^nbuch.** 

When at length the old Tudesque language, 
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which was the court language of Charlemagne, 
had given place to the Langue d'Oil, the northern 
dialect of the French romance, these ancient bal- 
lads passed from the memories of the descendants 
of the Franks, and were succeeded by the romances 
of Charlemagne and his Twelve Peers, — of Row- 
land, and Olivir, and the other Paladins who died 
at Roncesvalles. Robert Wace, a Norman Trou- 
vfere of the twelfth century, says in one of his 
poems, that a minstrel named Taillefer, mounted 
on a swift horse, went in front of the Norman 
army at the battle of Hastings, singing these 
ancient poems. 

These chansons de geste^ or old historic romances 
of France, are epic in their character, though, with- 
out doubt, they were written to be chanted to the 
sound of an instrument. To what period many of 
them belong, in their present form, has never yet 
been fully determined ; and should it finally be 
proved by philological research that they can 
claim no higher antiquity than the twelfth or thir- 
teenth century, still there can be little doubt that 
in their original form many of them reached fiir 
back into the ninth or tenth. The long prevalent 
theory that the romances of the Twelve Peers of 
France all originated in the fabulous chronicle of 
Charlemagne and Rowland, written by the Arch* 
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bishop Turpin in the twelfth century, if not as 
yet generally exploded, is nevertheless fast losing 
ground. 

To the twelfth and thirteenth centuries also be- 
long most of the Fabliaux, or metrical tales of the 
Trou vires. Many of these compositions are re- 
markable for the inventive talent they display, but 
as poems they have, generally speaking, little 
merit, and at times exhibit such a want of refine- 
ment, such open and gross obscenity, as to be highly 
ofiensive. 

It is a remarkable circumstance in the literary 
history of France, that while her antiquarian^ and 
scholars have devoted themselves to collecting and 
illustrating the poetry of the Troubadours, the 
early lyric poets of the south, that of the Trou- 
veres, or Troubadours of the north, has been 
almost entirely neglected. By a singular fatality, 
too, what little time and attention have hitherto 
been bestowed upon the fathers of French poetry 
have been so directed as to save from oblivion little 
of the most valuable portions of their writings, 
while the more tedious and worthless parts have 
been brought forth to the public eye, as if to deaden 
curiosity, and put an end to further research. The 
aneient historic romances of the land have, for the 
most part, been left to slumber on, unnoticed ; 
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while the obscene and tiresome Fabliaux have 
been ushered into the world as fair specimens of 
the ancient poetry of France. Thi« has created 
unjust prejudices in the minds of many against the 
literature of the olden time, and has ted them to 
regard it as nothing more than a coirfused mass of 
coarse and vulgar fictions, adapted to a rude and 
inelegant state of society. 

Of late, however, a more discerning judgment 
has been brought to the dfficult task of ancient re- 
search ; and in consequence^f this the long-estab- 
lished prejudices against the crumMing monuments 
of the national literature of France during the 
middle ages is fast disappearing. Several learned 
men are engaged in rescuing from oblivion the 
ancient poetic romances of Charlemagne and the 
Twelve Peers of France, and their labours seem 
destined to throw new light, not only upon the state 
of literature, but upon the state of society during 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

Among the voluminous remains of Troubadoui* 
literature, little else has yet been discovered^^ave 
po^ms of a lyric character. The lyre of the Trou- 
badour seems to have responded to the impulse of 
momentary feelings only,— to the touch of local 
and transitory circumstances. His song was a 
sadden burst of excited feeling:— it ceased when 
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tile passion was subdued, or rather when its first 
feverish excitement passed away : and as the live- 
liest feelings are the most transitory, the songs 
which imbodied them are short, but full of spirit 
and energy. On the other hand, the great mass of 
the poetry of the Trouveres is of a ^narrative or 
epic character. The genius of the north seems 
always to have delighted in romantic fiction; and 
whether we attribute thcr origin of modern romance 
to the Arabians or to the Scandinavians,' this at 
least is certain, that there existed marvellous tales 
in the northern languages, and from these, in part 
at least, the Trouveres imbibed the spirit o( narra- 
Mve poetry. , There ar^s no traces of lyric oompo* 
sitions among their writings, till about the com- 
mencement of the thirteenth century; and it seems 
probable that the spirit of song- writing was imbibed 
firom the Troubadours of the south. 

Unfortunately the neglect which has so long at- 
tended the old historic and heroic romances of the 
north of France has also befallen in some degree 
its early lyric poetry. Little has yet been done to 
dscover and bring forth its riches; and doubtless 
mwy a sweet little ballad and melancholy com- 
plaint lies binied in the dust of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, It is not however my object, in this paper, 
to give an historical sketch of this ancient and 
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idmoat forgotten poetry, but aunply to bring for* 
ward a few spectmeos wbick skall ezbyut itsmos^ 
•triking and obvious eharacterktics* 

In these examples it would be in yaiii to look Ibr 
]|^fa*wvought expressioz) itutied to the prerailuiig 
taste of th^ present day. , Their most strifciag^ 
peculiarity, and perhaps their gi^eatest BDerit« coq-^ 
dsts in the simple apd .duect expression of feeHtig^ 
which they contain* This feeling, too;, is cme 
whioh breathes the languor of that submissive 
komage which was paid to beauty in the days of 
chivalry ; aikd I am aware that in tbis i^e of mas- 
euHhe tod matter-of-&ct thinjiing, the ]ove coa- 
eeitsof a more poetic state, of.sipciety.aiie gener-^ 
aHy looked upon as extremely ttivial and pcicariie^ 
Nevertheless I shall venture to present csie c^r two^ 
of diese simple ballads, which, by reeling the di»* 
tant age wherein they were composed, naay pej?» 
adventure please by the power of contrast* 

I have just remarked that one of the gre«tortr 
beauties of these ancient ditties is naivete of 
thought and simplicity of expresesoft. These I 
shall endeavour to preserve as fax as possible ia 
die translation, though I am fidly consdoos^how 
mooh the sparkling beauty of an original loses m 
being filtearod through the idioms of a foreign, bus* 
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The favourite theme of the ancient lyric poett 
df the north of France is the wayward paetioa of 
ioTC. They all delight to sing ks douces dolors et 
Ii4»al plaiscmi de fine amor. With such feelingi 
the beauties of the opening spring are naturally 
associated. Almost every love ditty of the okl 
poets commences with some such exordium as 
this : ** When the snows of winter have passed 
away, when the soft and gentle spring returns, and 
the flower and leaf shoot in the groves, and the 
little birds. warble to their mates in their own 
sweet language, — ^then will I sing my lady-love T 

Another fiivourite introduction to these little 
rhapsodies of romantic passion is the approach of 
morning and its sweet-voiced herald the larL The 
minstrel's song to his lady-love frequently com- 
mences with an allusion to the (^our, — > 

* When the roie-bad opes its een, 

And the blae*bell8 droop and die^ 
And upon .the leaves so green 
Sparkling dew-drops lie.* 

The following is at once the simplest and pret- 
tiest piece of this kind which I have met with 
among the early lyric poets of the north of France* 
It is taken from aa^ anonymous poem, entitled 
^ The Paradise of Love.'' A lover, having passed 
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the ^ live-IoDg night in tears, as he was wont,'' goes 
forth to beguile his sorrows with the firagranoe and 
beauty of morning. The carol of the vaulting sky- 
lark salutes his ear, and to tliis noerry musician he 
makes his complaint* 

Hark! hadL! 

Pretty lark! 
Little heedest thou mj pain I . 

But if to these longing arms 
Pitying Love would yield the diuni 

Ofthefiur 

With smiling air. 
Blithe would beat my heart aguo. 

Haikt haikl 

Pretty lark! 
Little heedest thou my pain I 
hme may force me still to bear^ 
While he lists, consaming care^ 

But in anguish 

Though I languish, 
Faithful shall my hottrt ] 



Hark! hark! 

Pretty lark ! 
Little heedest thou my pain ! 
Then cease, Love, to torment me so ; 
But rather than all thoughts forego 

Of the fair 

With flaxen hair, 
Qive 1119 back her fiomns. agWs 
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Ha^! hukl 
Pretty lark ! 
Little heedeet thou my pain ! 

Beiiides the ^ woful ballad fnade to his mintresa^ 
eyebrow,*' the early lyric poet frequently indulges 
in more calmly analyzing the philosophy of love, 
or in questioning the object and destination of a 
righ. Occasionally these (}qaint conceits are pret* 
tily expressed, and the little song flutters through 
the page like a butterfly. The following is an 
example : — 

And whither goest thou, gentU sigh, 

Breathed so softly in my earl 

Say, dost thou bear his fate severe . 
' To Love's poor martyr doomed to die 1 
Come, tell me quickly ,-^o not lie ^ 

What secret message bringest thou here? 
And whether goest thou, gentle sigh. 

Breathed so softly in my ear 1 

May Heaven condoct thee to thy will, 

And safely speiH thee aa thy way ; 

This only I would humbly pray — 
Pierce deep — but, oh ! forbear to kill. 
And whither goest thou, gentle sigh, 

Breathed so softly in my ear? 

The ancient lyric poets of France are generally 
ipoken of as a class» and their beauties and defects 
m2 
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referred to them collectively, and not individualfjr. 
In truth, there are few characteristic marks by 
which any individual author can be singled out and 
ranked above the rest* The lyric poets of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries stand upoa 
nearly the same level. But in the fifteenth century 
there were two who surpassed all their contem- 
poraries in the beauty and delicacy of their senti- 
ments ; and in the sweetness of their diction, and 
the structure of their versfe, stand far in advance 
of the age in which they lived. These are Charles 
d'Orleans and Clotilde de Surville. 

Charles Duke of Orleans, the father of Louis 
the Twelfth, and uncle of Francis the First, was 
born in 1^91. In the general tenour of his life, 
the peculiar character of his mind, and his talent 
for poetry, there is a striking resemblance between 
this noble poet and James the First of Scotland^ 
bis contemporary. Both were remarkable for 
learning and refinement ; both passed a great por- 
tion of their lives in sorrow and imprisonment ;. 
and both cheered the solitude of their prison walls, 
with the charms of poetry. Charles d'Orleans 
was taken prisoner at the battle of Agincourt in 
1415, and carried into England, where he remained 
twenty-five years -in captivity. It was there that 
he composed the greater part of his poetry. Ib 
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1440 he Teturned-to France, where he died, in 
1467. 

The poems of this writer exhibit a singular 
delicacy of thought and sweetness of expression.. 
The following little Benouveaux, or songs on the 
return of spring, are full of delicacy and beauty. 

Now Time throws off hi84eloak again 

Of ermio'd frost, and wind, and rain, < I .: A , 

And clothes him in the embroidery 

.Of glittering sun and dear blue sky* . ^ 

With beast and bird the forest rings, 

Each in his jargon cries or sings : 

And Time throws off his cloak again 

Of ermin'd frost, and wind* and rala. 

Riv^r, and foant, and tinkling broiA 

Wear in their dainty livery 

Drops of silver jewelry \ 
In new-made suit they meny lodk ; 

And Time throws off his cloak again 

Of ermin'd firost, and wind, and rain. 

The second upon ^ same subject presents a 
still more agreeable picture of the xleparture of 
winter and the sweet return of spring. 

Gentle spring ! — ^in sunshine clad, 

Well dost thou thy power display f 
For winter maketh the light heart sa<}, 

And than,— thou, makest the sad keart g^^ 
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H« Mes tkM-*aDcl cmXIb U hb gloomy tiam 
The sleet, and the snow, and the wind, and the rain ; 
And they shrink away — and they flee in fear, 
When thy meny step draws near. 

Winter ghetii the fields and the ti«ei so M 

Their beards of icicles and snow ; 
And the rain, it raineth so fast and cold, 
We mast cower over the embers low; 
. And, snugly housed from the wind and weatliery 
Mope like birds that are changing feather. 
But the stoim retires, and the sky grows oleat» 
When thy merry step draws near. 

Winter maketh the sun in the gloomy sky 
Wrap him round in a mantle of cloud ; 

But, Heaven be praised, thy step is nigh ; 
Thou tearest away the moumfol shroud, 

And the earth looks bright — and winter surly. 

Who has toiled for naught but late and early. 

Is banished afar by the new-bom year. 

When thy merry step draws near. 

The only person of that age who can dispute the 
laurel with Charles d'Orleans ia Clotilde de Sur- 
ville. This sweet poetess was bom in the fias** 
Vivarais, in the year HM. Her style is singularly 
elegant and correct ; and the reader who will take 
the trouble to decipher her rude provincial orthog- 
raphy will find her writings full of quiet beauty. 
The following sweet lines, which breathe the very 
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8oal of matenml tendernessi are part of a little 
poem to her first-bom. 

Sweet babe ! trae portrait of thy father's hce. 
Sleep on the bosom that thy lips have pxess'd ! 

Sleep, little one ; and closely, gently place 
Thy diowsy eyelid on thy mother's breast 

Upon that tender eye, my little firiend^ 

Soft sleep shall come that cometh not to me ! 

I watch to see thee, nourish thee, defend — 
lis sweet to watch for thee— alone for thee. 

His arms fall down ; sleep sits upon his brow ; 

His eye is closed ; he sleeps — how still and calm ! 
Wore not his cheek the apple's ruddy glow, 

Would you not say he slept on death's cold aiin ? 

Awake, my boy ! — I tremble with afiright ! 

Awake, and chase this fatal thought ! — ^unclose 
Thine eye but for one moment on the light ! 

Even at the price of thine give me repose i 

Sweet error ! — he but slept— I breathe again — 
Come, gentle dreams, the hour of sleep beguile t 

Oh ! when shall he for whom I sigh in vain 
Beside me watch to see thy waking sntole 1 



But upon this theme I have written enough^- 
perhaps too much« 
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* Thii ouqr be poetij Ibr tngiit I knMr/ 

Say g an old worthy firiand of aiaat whila Iith»iii^ 
Over my shoulder aa I write^ * although 
I can't exactly comprehend ita^meaning.' 

I have touched upon the subject before me in a 
brief and desultory manner^ and have purposely 
left my remarks unencumbered by learned reference 
-and far-sought Erudition ; for these are ornaments 
which would ill .become so trivial a pen as this 
wherewith I i^rrite, though, perchance, the want of 
them will rendef my essay unsatis&ctorj^ to the 
scholar and the critic. But I am imboldened thus 
to skim with a light wipg ovar this poetic lore of 
the past, by the reflection that the greater part of 
my readers belong not to that grave and serious 
iolass who love the deep wisdom which lies in 
quoting from a quaint forgotten tome, and are 
ready on *4dl occasions to say, ^ Commend me to 
the owl.'' 



THE 

BAPTISM OF FIRE. 

A LEAP PROM mSTORY. 



THE 

BAPTISM OF FIRE. 



The more yoa mow as down, the thicker we rise ; the Chris- 
tian blood you spill is like the seed yoa sow, — it springs ftom the 
earth again kdA finioUfiea the more. — Tbbtvli.un. 



As day was drawing to a dose, and the rays of 
the setting sun climbed slowly up the dungeon 
wall, the prisoner sat and read in a tome with silver 
clasps. He was a man in the vigour of his daySf 
with a pale and noble countenance, that wore less 
the marks of worldly care than of high and holy 
thought His temples were already bald ; but a 
thick and curling beard bespoke the strength of 
manhood, and his eye, dark, fulH and eloquent, 
beamed with all the enthusiasm of a martjr. 

The book before him was a volume of the early 
Christian Fathers. He was reading the Apologetic 
of the eloquent Tertullian, the oldest and ablest 

VOL.; 
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writer of the Latin Church. At times he paused, 
and raised his eyes to heaven as if in prayer, and 
then read K)n again in silence. At length a pas- 
sage seemed to touch his inmost soul. He read 
aloud : — 

** Give us, then, what names you please : from 
the instruments of cruelty you torture us by, call 
us Sarmenticians and Semaxians, because you 
fasten us to trunks of trees, and stick us about with 
fagots to set us on fire ; yet let me tell you, when 
we are xhus begirt and dressed about with fire we 
are then in our most illustrious apparel. These 
are our victorious palms and robes of glory ; and 
mounted on our funeral pile, we look upon our- 
selves in our triumphal chariot. No wonder, then, 
cnich passiy^ heroes please not Uio^e they viinqaisli 
with such conquering sufibrings. Add tfaetefeM 
we pass foremen of despair, and vio^kntly bent 
Qpon our own destruction. Howe^^r, thm wUoli 
you are pleased to call madness and despair in ni 
are the very actions which, under virlue'0 stand** 
ard, Jiil up your sons of fame and gtory, «nd em^- 
bTazon them to future ages.*' 

He arose and paced the dungeon to and fro^ 
Witfi folded arms and a firm step, ^w fhonghts 
teld communion with eternity. 

« Father which art in heaveni* heexclaiflied. 
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Hgiwe me ftrength to die like those holy mdn<t 
old, who scorned to purchase lUe at the expense of 
truth. That truth has made me free ; aad though 
oondemned on earth, I know that I am absolved ui 
heaven T 

He again seated himself at his table, and read 
in that tome with silver clasps. • 

This solitary prisoner was Anne Du Bourg: a 
BQtan who fdared not man ; once a merciful judge 
in that august tribunal upon whose voice hung the 
life and death of those who were persecuted for 
conscience' sake, he was now himself an accused 
-^ ccmvicted heretic, condemned to the baptism 
of fire, because he would not unrighteously oqhi- 
demn others. He had dared to plead the cause 
of suffering humanity before th^t dread tribunal, 
and in4he presence of the king himself to declaie, 
that it was an oflence to the majesty' of God to 
shed man's blood in his name. Six weary months 
— ^from June to December*^he bad lain a prisoner 
in that dungeon, from which a death by fire was 
aoon to set him free. Such was the depkenof of 
Henry the Second ! 

As the prisoner read, his eyes were filled with 
tears. He still gazed upon the printed page, but 
it was a blank before his eyes(. Ills thougljts ^er^ 
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ftu: away amid the scenes of his chiMhood, amid 
the green valleys of Riom and the Golden Moun* 
tains of Auvergne« Some simple word bad called 
«p the vision of the past. He was a child again. 
He was playing with the pebbles of the brook,— 
he was shouting to the echo of the hills, — he was 
praying at his mother's knee, with his little hands 
elasped in hers. 

i This dream of childhood was broken- by the 
grating of bolts and bars, as the jailer opened his 
prison door. A moment afterward, his former col- 
lei^ue De Hariey stood at his side. 
I " Thou herel" exclaimed the prisoner, surprised 
at the visit " Thou in the dui^on of a heretic 1 
On what errand hast thou come ?* 
. " On an errand of mercy,** replied De Hariey. 
^i come to tell thee — " 

* That the hour of my death draws near 1^ 

•*That thou mayst still be saved.'* 

** Yes; if I will bear false witness against my 
Grod — ^barter heaven for earth — an eternity for a 
few brief days of worldly existence. Lost, thou 
shouldst say — ^lost, not saved !" 

"No! saved!" cried De Hariey with warmth; 
^* saved from a death of shame and an eternity of 
wo i Renounce this false doctrine-^this ahom)* 
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BaUe heFe8y-*-andretuni again to the bosom of the 
church which diou dost rend with stirife.and dif* 
sention.'' 

** God judge b6tw<3en thee and me^ which has 
embraced the truth.** 

* His hand already smites thee." 

** It has fallen more heavily upon those who so 
luijustly persecute me. Where is the king? — he 
who said that with his own eyes he would behold 
me perish at the stake?— he to whom the un- 
daunted Du Faur cried, like Elijah to Ahab, <It ia 
thou who troublest Israel !* — Where is the king? 
Called through a sudden and violent death to the 
judgment-seat of heaven ! — Where is Minard, the 
persecutor of the just ? Slain by the hand of an 
assassin 1 It was not without reaeon that I said 
tohim^when standing before my accusers, * Trem- 
ble I believe the word of one who is about to ap- 
pear before God ; thou likewise shalt stand there 
soon^^ — ^thou thatsheddest the blood of the children 
of peace.' He has gone to his account before ipe.'* 

** And that menace has hastened thine own- eon* 
demnatien. Minard was slain by the Huguenots, 
and it is whispered that thou wert privy to faifl 
death.'' 

<* This at least might hare been spared a dying 
manT replied the prisoner, much agitated by so 
if.2 
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uAjust and so unexpected an accusation. ** As I 
hope for mercy hereafter,.! am innocent of the 
blood of this man» and of all knowledge of so foi4 
a crime. But, teU me, hast ^ott come here only 
to imbitter my last hours with such, an accusation 
as this ? If so, I pray thee, leave me. My mo- 
ments are precious. I would be alone.^'' 

** I came to offer thee life^ freedom, and happi- 
ness." 

. '' Life-r-freedom — ^hapjuness I At the price thou 
hast set upon them, I scorn them all 1 Had the 
apostles and martyrs of the early Christian church 
listened to such paltry bribes as these, where were 
now the faith in which we trust ? These holy men 
of old shall answer for me.. Hear what Justin 
Martyr says in his earnest appeal to Antonine the 
Pious, in behalf of the Christians, who in his day 
were unjustly loaded with public odium, and 
oppression." 
lie opened the Tolume before him and read : — 
^1 could wish you would take this also into 
oonsideratioa» that what we say is really for your 
own good ; for it is in our power at any time te 
escape your torments by denying the faith, when 
you question us about it : but we scorn to pur? 
chase Itfe at the expense of a lie ; for our souls are 
wiAged with a desire of a life of eternal duratioft 
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and purity, of an immediate conyersation with 
God the fath^ and maker of all things* We are 
in haste to be confessing and finishing our feith $ 
being fully persuaded that we shall arrive at this 
blessed state, if we approve ourselves to God by 
our works, and by our obedience express our pas* 
sioQ for that divine life which is never interrupted 
by any clashing evil." 

. The Catholic and the Huguenot reasoned long 
and earnestly together ; but they reasoned in vain. 
Each was firm in his belief; and they parted to 
meet no more on earth. 

On the following day Du Bourg was summoned 
before his judges to receive his final sentence. He 
beard it unmoved, and with a prayer to God that 
be would pardon those who had condemned him 
according to their consciences. He tben addressed 
his judges in an , oration full of power and elo- 
quence. It closed with these words : — 

** And now, ye judges, if, indeed, you bold the 
sword of God as ministers^ of his wrath, to take 
vengeance upon those who do evil, beware, I 
charge you, beware how you condemn us. £)on<* 
sider well what evil we have done ; and before all 
things, decide whether it be just that we should 
listen unto you rather than unto God. Are you 
so drunkea with the wkie-cup of the great sorceress 
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that you drink poison for nourishmettt? Are 700 
not those who make the people sin by turning them 
away from the service of God? And if you re- 
gard more the opinion of men than that of Heaven^ 
in what esteem are you held by other nations, and 
principalities, and powers, for the martyrdoms you 
have eaused in obedience to this blood-stained 
Phalaris ? God grant, thou cruel tyrant, that by 
thy miserable death thou mayst put an end to our 
grbansl 

" Why weep ye 1 What means this delay t 
Your hearts are heavy within you — ^your con- 
sciences are haunted by the judgment of God. 
And thus it is that the condemned rejoice in the 
fires you have kindled, and think they never live 
better than in the midst of consuming flames* 
tTorments affright them not— insults enfeehle them 
not ; their honour is redeemed by death, — he that 
dies is the conqueror, and Ihe conquered he that 
mourns. 

" No 1 whatever snares are spread for us, what- 
ever sufiering we endure, you cannot separate us 
from'the k)ve of Christ. Strike, then — slay— grind 
us to powder 1 Those that die in thp Lord shall 
live again ; we shall all be raised together. Con- 
demn me as you will — I am a Christian ; yes, I 
am a Christian, and am ready to die for the 
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g^ory of our Lord— for the truth of the ETange* 
lists. 

** Quendiy then, your fires 1 Let the wicked 
abandon his'way, and return unto the Lord, and 
he will have cidtopassion on him. Live*— be happy 
•r-and meditate on God, ye judges ! As for me, I 
go. rejoicing to my death. What wait ye for? 
Lead me ta the scaffold f* 

They bound the prisoner's hands, and leading 
him forth from the council-chamber, placed him 
upon the cart that was to bear him to the Place 
de Griire. Before and behind marched a guard 
of five hundred soldiers ; for Du Bourg was be- 
loved by the people, and a popular tumult was 
apprehended. The day was overcast and sad; 
aod ever and anon the sound of the telling bell 
mingled its dismal clang with the solemn notes of 
the funeral march. They soon reached the place 
of execution, which was already filled with a 
dense and silent crowd. In the centre stood the 
gallows, with a pile of fagots beneath it» and the 
hangman with a burning toich in his hand. But 
this funeral apparel inspired no terror in the heart 
of Du Bourg. A look of triumph beamed from 
his eye, and his countenance shone like that of an 
ai^l. With his own hands he. divested himself 
of hia otttor garments, and gamg roond upon 
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the breathless luid sympathising orowd, ex* 
claiiDed,-^- 

^ My fiieiidst I come oot.hitfaar as a tUef or a 
miB'derer ; but it is for the Gos^tifs sake i" 

A cord was thea fas^ned rou^d his waist, and 
he was drawq up into the air. At the same mo« 
meat the burning torch of the executioner was 
applied to the fagots beneath, and thetluckyol- 
umes of smoke concealed the martyr from the 
horror-stricken crowd. One stifled groan arose 
from all that vast multitude, like the moan of the 
sea, and all was hushed again ; save the crackling 
of the fagots, and at intervals the funeral knell* 
that smote the very soul. . The quivering flames 
darted upward and around ; and an agonizing cry 
broke from the murky cloud, — ' ^ 

HiMy God ! my God ! forsake me not, that I 
forsake not thee I" 

The wind lifted the reddening smoke like a veil; 
and the form of the martyr was seen to fall into 
the ire beneath, that glowed like a furnace seven 
times h%ated. In a moment it rose again, its gar- 
ments all in flame ; and again the faint, half-smo* 
thered cry of agony was heard,-^ 

'^ My God I my God I forsake me. not, that 1 
forsake not thee !" 

Once more the quivering body deaeended into 
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Ifae flames ; and once more it was lifted into the 
air, a blackened, burning cinder. Again and again 
this fiendish mockery of baptism was repeated ; 
till the martyr, with a despairing, suffocating 
voice, exclaimed, — 

"OGodI I cannot die r 

The chief executioner came forward, and, either 
in mercy to the dying man or through fear of the 
populace, threw a noose orer his neck, and stran- 
gled the almost lifeless victim. At the same mo* 
ment the cord which held the body was loosened, 
and it fell into the fire to rise no more. And thus 
was consummated the martyrdom of the Baptism 
of Fire. 
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TOIhI. 



COQ-A-L'ANE. 



My brain^methiiiks, is like an hour-glass, 
Whemn my imaginations ran like sands, 
Filling op time ; bat then areturn'd, and tnm'd* 
So that I know not wliat to stay fapon, 
/^ less to put in art. 

Bin JonsovJ 



A KAiNT and gloomy winter was just drawing to 
its close, when I left Paris for the south of France. 
We started at sunrise $ and as we passed along 
the solitary streets of the vast and silent me- 
tropolis, drowsily one by one its clanging horologes- 
chimed the hour of six. Beyond the city gates the 
wide landscape was covered with a silvery net** 
work of ftost; a wreath of vapour overhung the 
windings of the Seine ; and eveiy twig and shrub, 
miih its sheath of crystal, flashed in the level rays 
of the rising sun. The sharp frosty' air seemed to 
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quicken the sluggish blood of the old postillion and 
his horses, — a fresh team stood ready in harness at 
each stage ; and notwithstanding the slippery 
plivement of the causeway, the long and tedious 
cUmbing the hill-side upward, and the equally 
long and tedious descent with chained^wheels and 
the drag,— just after nightfall the lumbering vehicle 
of Vincent Caillard stopped at the gateway of the 
Three Emperors, ia the famous' city of Orleans. 

I cannot pride myself much upon being a good 
travelling-companion, for the. rocking of a coach 
always. lulls me into forgetfulness of the present; 
and no sooner does the hollow monotonous, rum- 
bling of the wheels reach my ear, than, like my 
friend Nick Bottom, ^ I have an expo$ftion of sleep 
come upon me.** It is not, however, the deep 
sonorous slumber of a labourer, m stuffed with dis- 
tresi^fui bread," but a kind of day-dream, wherein 
the creations of fancy seem realities, and the real 
world, which swims dizzily before the half-shut, 
drowsy eye, becomes mingled with the imaginary 
world within. This is doubtless a very great 
failing in a traveller ; and I confess, with all 
humility^ that at times the line of demarcation be- 
tween truth and fiction is rendered thereby so in- 
definite and indistinct that I cannot always deter*; 
mine, with unerring certainty, whether an event 
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redly happened to me, or whether I only 
dreamed it. ' 

Gn this account I shall not attempt a. detailed 
description of tny journey from Paris to Bordeaux. 
I was trayelling like a bird of passage ; and five 
weary days and four weary nights I was on the 
way. The diligence stopped only to change 
horses, and for the travellers to take their meals $ 
and by night I slept with my head under my wing 
in a snug corner bf the coach. 

Strange as it may appear to some of my readers, 
this night-travelling is at tiroes^ &r from being dis- 
agreeable ; nay, If the country is ikt and uninter- 
esting, and you are favoured with a moon, it may 
be very pleasaut As the night advances the con- 
versation around you gradually dies away, and is 
imperceptibly given up to some* garrulous traveller 
who finds himself belated in the mids^of a l(mg 
story; and when at length he puts out his feelers 
in the form of a question, discovers, by the silence 
around him, that the breathless attention of his 
audience is owing to their being asleep. All is 
now silent You let down the window of the car- 
riage, and the fresh night-air cools your flushed 
and burning cheek. The landscape, though in 
nipility dull and uninteresting, seems beautiful as it 
floats by in the soft moonshine.^ Every ruined 
o2 
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horel 18 changed by the magie of night to a trim 
cottage, every straggling and dilapidated hamlet 
becomes as beautifiil as those we read of in poetry 
wad rbmatioe. Over the lowland hangs a silver 
mist ; over the hills peep the twinkling stars* 
Hie keen night*air is a spur to the postillion and 
his horses. In the words of the old German 
ballad, — . * < 

< Halloo ! h&Iloo ! away they go,. 

Unheeding wet or dry, 
And horse and rider snort and hlow, 

And sparkling pebbles fly. 
And alt oh'Whieh the moon doth shme 

Belund them flees afar. 
And backward sped, scuds overhead^ 

The sky and every star.' 

Anon you stop at the relay. The drowsy ostler 
crawls ouj^of the stable-yard; a few gruff words 
and strange oaths pass between him and the pos- 
tillion — ^then there is a coarse joke in patois^ of 
whieh you understand the ribaldry only, and which 
is followed by a husky laugh, a sound between a 
hiss and a growl ;— and then you are off again in 
a crack. Occasionally a way-traveller is uncaged, 
and a new comer takes. the vacant perch at your 
elbow. Meanwhile your busy fancy specula^ 
upon all these things, and you fall asleep amid its 
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the morning air. It was but a moment, and yet the 
night is gone. The gray of twilight steals into the 
-window, and gives a ghastly look to the counte- 
nances of the sleeping group around you. One sits 
boh upright in a corner, offending none, and stiff 
and motionless as an Egyptian mummy ; another 
sits equally straight and immoveable, but snores 
like a priest ; the head of a third is dangling over 
his shoulder, and ih^ tassel of his nightcap tickles 
bis neighbour's ear ; a jfourth has lost his hat, — his 
wig is awry, and his under-lip hangs lolling about 
l%e an idiot's. The whole scene is a living carica- 
ture of man, presenting human nature in some of 
the grotei^ue attitudes she assumes^ when that 
pragmatical schoolmaster, propriety, lias fallen 
asleep in his chair, and thc^unruly members of bis 
charge are freed from the thraldom of the rodi 

On leaving Orleans, instead of following the 
great western mail-route through Tours, Poitiers, 
and Angouleme, and thence on to Bordeaux, I 
struck across the centre provinces of the Indre, 
the Haute-Yienne, anrd the Dordogne, passing 
through .the provincial capitals o£ Ch&teauroux, 
Limoges, and Perigueux. South of the Loire the 
. country assumes a more mountainous aspect, and 
the. landscape is broken by long sweeping hills 
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and fertile valleys. Many a fair scene intritet the 
traveller's foot ta pause; and his eye roves with 
delight over the picturesque landscape of the 
valley of the Creuse, and the beautiful highland 
scenery near Perigoeux. There are also many 
otyects of art and antiquity which arrest his atten- 
tion: Argeatin boasts its Roman amphitheatre, 
and the ruins of an. old castle built by King Pepin ; 
at Chalus the tower beneath which Richard CeBur- 
de-Lion was slain is still pointed out to the curious 
traveller; and Perigueux is full of crumbling mono* 
ments of the Middle Ages* 

Scenes like these, and the constant chatter of 
my fellow-travellers, served to enliven the tedium 
of a long and fatiguing journey. The French are 
pre-eminently a talking people ; and every new 
object afforded a topic for light and animated dis* 
cussion. The affairs jof church and state were, 
however, the themes oiitenest touched upon. The 
bill for the suppression of the liberty of the press 
was then under discussion in the Chamber of 
Peers, and excited the most lively interest through 
the whole kingdom. Of course it was a subject 
not likely to ba forgotten in the stage-coach. 

^ Ah 1 mon Dieu T' said a brisk little man, with 
snow-wliite hair and a blazing red face, at, the 
same time drawing up his shoulders to a level 



with his ears; ^th^ ministry are determiiied td 
carry their point at all events. They mean to 
break down thie liberty of the press, cost what it 
will* 

**If they succeed,** added the person w:ho sat 
(Opposite, ^ we may thank the Jesuits for it It is 
«H their work.. They rule the mind of our imbe- 
eile monarch, and it is their miserable policy to 
keep the people in darkness." . 

" No doubt of that," rejoined the first speaker. 
** Why, no longer ago than )resterddy I^read in the 
Figaro that a printer had been |>rosecuted for pub- 
lishing the moral lessons of the Evangelists without 
the miracles." 

"Is it possible I" said I. "And are the people 
so stupid as thus patiently to offer their shoulders 
to the pack-saddle ?" 

"Most certainly not I We shall have another 
revolntion." 

"If history speaks true, you have had revolu- 
tions enough during the last century or two, to 
satisfy the most mercurial nation on ecgrth. You 
have hardly been quiet a moment since the day of 
the Barricades and the memorable* war of the 
poiS'de-chatnbre in the times of the Grand Cond6.** 

" You are pleased to speak lightly of our revo- 
lutions, sir " rejoined the politician, growing warm. 
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^ You mxnU bowever^ confess that each successive 
one has broi;^ht us nearer to our object. Old 
institutions, whose fouodatioivs lie deep in the pre- 
judices of a great nation, are not to be toppled 
down by the springing of a single mine. You 
must confess, too, that our national character is 
mucb improved since the days you speak of. The 
youth of the present century are not so frivolous 
as those of the last< They have no longer that 
unbounded levity and light-heartedness so gener- 
ally ascribed to them. From this circumstance 
we have every thing to hope. Our revolutions, 
likewise, must necessarily change their character^ 
and secure to us more solid advantages than here-* 
tofore.'* 

** Luck makes pluck, as the Germans say. You 
go on bravely; but it gives me pain to see religioQ 
and the church so disregarded." 

^'Superstition and the church, you mean, sir,'' 
said the gray •beaded man. ** Why, sir, the church 
lA nothing nowadays but a tumble-down dilapi- 
dated tower for rooks and daws, and such silly 
birds to build their nests in !" 

It was now very evident that 1 had unearUied a 
radical ; and there is no knowing when his harangue 
would have ended, had not his voice been drowned 
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by the noise of die wheelg-as weentered the pared 
j^titet of the city of Limoges* 

A breakfast of boiled capon stuffed with trufflesi 
and accompanied byaj^^t^ dePbrigutux^ a dish 
well-known to French gounnands» restored us all 
to good-humour. While we were at breakfast, a 
personage stalked into the room, whose strange 
appearance arrested my attentioni and gave subject 
for future conversation to our party* He was a 
tall thin figure, armed with a long whip, brass 
spurs, and black whiskers. Hit wofe a bell- 
erowned varnished hat, a bliie frock-coat with 
standing coUari. a red waistcoat, a pair of yellow 
leather breeches, and boots that reachedr to the 
Jmees. I at first took him for a postillion, or a 
private courier ; but, upon inquiry, I found that he 
neas only the son of a notary public, and 4hat he 
dressed in this strange fashion to |dease his own 
fancy. 

As soon as we were comfortably seated in the 
diligence, I made some remask on the siqgular 
oostunie of the personage whom I had just seen at 
the tavern. 

'' These things are so common with us," said the 
politician, '' that we hardly notice them." 

** What you want in liberty of speech, then, you 
make up in liberty of dress V 



/ ** Yes ; in this^ at leasts we >are a free peopW 

*' I bad not been long in France, before I di»- 
covertd that a man may dres9 as he pleases, with- 
out being stared at The most opposite styles of 
dress seem to be in vogue tit the same moment. 
No strange garment nor desperate hat excites 
either ridicule or surprise. French fashions are 
known and imitated all the world over." 

** Very tnie^ indeed /'^id a little man in goslin 
green. *« We give fashions to all other nations." 

^ Fashions T said the politician with a kind of 
growl — ^'^ fashions 1 Yes, 9ir» and; some of us zn 
simple enough to boast of it, as if we were a nation 
of tailors." 

Here the little man in goslin green pulled up^the 
horns of his cotton dicky. 

"I recollect," said I, « that your Madame de 
Pompadour in one of her letters says something to 
this effect — * We furnish our enemies with hair- 
dressers, ribands, and fashions ; and they furnish us 
with laws.*" 

" That is not the only silly thing she said in her 
lifetime. Ah I sir, these Pompadours, and Main- 
tenons, and Montespans were the authors of much 
wo to France. Their follieer and extravagances 
exhausted the public treasury, and made the naticm 
poor. They built palaces, and covered themsdves 
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with jewels, and ate from golden plate ; while the 
people who toiled for them had hardly a crust to 
keep their own children from starvation! And 
yet they preach to us the divine right of kings !" 

My radical had got upon his high horse again ; 
and I know not whither it would have carried him, 
had not a thin man with a black seedy coat, who 
sat at his elbow, at that moment crossed his path, 
by one of those abrupt and sudden transitions which 
leave you aghast at the strange association of ideas 
in the speaker's mind. 

" Apropos de bottes !*' exclaimed he, " speaking 
of boots, and notaries public, and such matters — 
excuse me for interrupting you, sir — a little story 
has just popped into my head which may amuse 
the company; ajid as I am hot very fond of politi- 
cal discussions — no offence, sir — I will tell it, for 
the sake of changing the conversation." 

Whereupon, without further preamble or apol- 
ogy, he proceeded to tell his story in, as nearly as 
may be, the following words. 
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NOTARY OF PERIGUEUX. 



Bo not toast iby body with a phyndffli. He'll infte thy Ibol. 
ish bones go withoat flesh in a fortnight, and tl^ seal waU^ with* 
ont a body a sennight after. — Shielvt^ 



Yov must knowy gendenien; thai there lived 
some years ago, in the city of PerigucMXy an hoiiesi 
Notary PabUc, the descendant of a very ancient 
and broken-down famtty, and the occupant of one 
of those old weatfier-beaten tenements which re* 
mind you of the times of yodr greatvgrandfatiier. 
He was a man of an unofiending, sheepish dispo^ 
sition ; the &ther ot a family, though not the Wd 
of it,-*^for in that family ** the hen over-crowed the 
cock/' and the neighbours, when they spake of the 
Notary* shrugged their shoulders and exclaimed,. 
^ Poor fellow I his sfpurs want sharpening.^ . In 
p2 , 
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fine — ^you understand me, gentlemen — ^he waa m 
hen-pecked man» 

Welly finding no peace at home, be sought.it 
elsewhere, as was very natural for him to do ^ and 
at length discovered a place of rest, far beyond 
the cares and clamours of domestic life. Thi» 
was a little ctpfe estaihineif a short way out of the 
city, whither he repaired every evening to smoke 
his pipe, drink sugar- water, and play his favourite 
game of domino. There he m^t the boon com- 
panions he most loved; heardall the floating cUt- 
rfiat of the day; kdghed when he was in merry 
mood ; found consolation when he was sad ; and 
at all times gave vent to his ofnnions without fear 
of being snubbed short by a flat contradiction. 
; Nowr ^ Notary's boaom^ friend was ^a deder 
in claret, and cogn^iic, who lived about a league 
from the city, and always passed hia evenings ai 
the eiiamineL He was a gross, corpulent fellow, 
raised from a full-blooded Grascon breed, and nred 
^j a comic actor of some, reputation in his way. 
He was remarkable for nothing but his good* 
buBipur, his love of cards, and a strpng propensitjr 
to test the quality of his own liquors by compaiing 
them with tho^e sold at other places. 

As evil communications corrupt good manners^ 
this ba4 practices of the wine-dealer wcm inaeasi^ 
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biy upon the worthy Notary ; and before he was 
aware of it, he found himself weaned from domino 
and .sugar- water, and addicted to piquet and 
spiced wine. Indeed, it not unfrequently hap 
penedy that after a long session at the estaminetf 
the two friends grew so urbane that they would 
waiste a full half-^hour at the door in friendly dispute 
which should conduct the other home. 

Though this course of life agreed WelI.enougk 
with the sluggish phlefgmatic temperament of the 
wine-dealey, }i soon l?egan to play the ve^y dense 
with the more sensitive organization of 1i)e Notary, 
and finally put his nervous jsystem completely out 
of tone.. He lost his appetite^ became gpunt and 
haggard, and .could get na sleep. Legions of .blue- 
devils haunted him by day, sind by night strange 
faoes peeped through his bed-curtains and the 
nightmare snorted in his ear. The WOTse he^grew, 
^ more be smoked and tippled ; an4 the more he 
smoked, imd: tippled-*why, as a matter of course^ 
the worse he g^ew. His wife altertiately stormisd 
— ^remonstratedr-entreated ; but all in vain. She 
made the hoi^se too^hot for bim-r he retreated to 
iho tavern ; she bro^e his long-stemmed pipes upon 
the andirons— he substituted a short-stemmed one, 
which, for safe keepings he carried in his waistcoat 
pocket, ' . , 
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Thus the unhappy^ Notary ran gradually down 
at the heeL What whh his bad habits and his 
domeiticgrieyances, he became completely hipped. 
He imagined that he was going to die ; and sitf* 
fered in quick succession all the diseases that eyer 
beset mcfftal man. Every shooting. pain was aa 
alai;ming symptom— every uneasy feeling after 
dinner a sure prognostic of some mortul disease. 
In vain 'did his friends endeavour to reason, and 
then to laugh him out of his strange whims ; for 
when did ever jest or reaison cure a sick imagina* 
tion ? His only answer was, " Do let me alone ; I 
know better, than you what ails me.'' 

Well, gentlemen, things were in this state, when 
one afternoon in December, as he sat moping in 
his/office, wrapped in an overcoat, with' a cap on 
bi» head and his feet thrust into-a pair of furred 
slippers, a cabriolet stopped at the door, and a 
loud knocking without aroused him from his gloomy 
revery. It was a message from his iriend the 
wifie-dealer, who had been suddenly attacked the 
night before with a viofent fever, and, growing 
worse and worse, had naw sent Jh the greatest 
baste for the Notary to draw up his last will and 
Testament* The case was ui^tot, and admitted 
neither excuse nor delay ; and the Notary, tying 
a handkerchief round his face, and buttoning up 
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to the cbiQy jumped into the cabnolet, and suffered 
himself, though not without some diiimal presenti- 
meots and misgivings of heart, to be driven to the 
wine-dealer's house. 

When he arrived, he found every thing in the 
greatest confusion. On entering the house, he raa 
against the apothecary, who was coming down 
stairs, with a face as long as your arm, and a phar- 
maceutical instrument somewhat longer; and a 
few steps farther he met the housekeeper — for the 
wine-dealer was an old bachelor — running up and 
down, and wringing her hands, for fear that th6 
good man should die without making his will. He 
soon reached the chamber of his sick friend, and 
found him tossing about under a huge pile of bed- 
clothes, in a paroxysm of fever, calling aloud for a 
draught of cold water. The Notary shook his 
head ; he thought this a fatal symptom ; for ten 
years back the wine-dealer had been suffering 
under a species of hydrophobia, which seemed 
suddenly to have left him. 

When the sick man saw who stood by his bed- 
side, he stretched out his hand and exclaimed — 

" Ah 1 my dear friend ! have you come at last? 
You see it is all over with me. You have arrived 
just in time to draw up that — that passport of 
mine. Ah, grand diabkl how hot it is herei 
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Water— water— :watcr ! Will nobody give me a 
drop of cold water ?'* 

As the case was an urgent one, the Notary made 
no delay in getting bis papers in readiness; and 
in a sbort time tbe last will and testament of tbe 
wine-deder was drawn up in due form, the Notary 
guiding the sick man's band as he scrawled his 
signature at the bottom. 

As tbe evening wor« away, tbe wine-dealer 
grew worse and worse, and at length became 
delirious, mingling in bis incoherent ravings the 
phrases of the Credo and Paternoster with, the 
shibboleth of tbe dram«sbop and the card-table. 

** Take care I take care ! There, now^ — Credo 
in — pop I ting-a-ling-ling ! give me some of that. 
Cent-e-dize ! Why, you old publican^ this wine is 
poisoned — I know your tricks I Sanctam eccle^ 
nam Catholicam. Well, well, we shall see. Im- 
becile ! To have a tierce-major and a seven of 
hearts, and discard the seven. By St Anthony, 
capot ! You are lurched— Ha ! ha I I told you 
so. I knew very well — there— there— don't 
interrupt me — Camis resurrectionem et viUan 
etenuzmr 

With these words upon his lips, tbe poor wine- 
dealer expired. Meanwhile tbe Notary sat cower* 
ing over tbe fire, aghast at the fearful scene that 
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was passing before him, and now and then striving 
to keep up his courage by a glass of cognac. 
Already bis fears were on the alert ; and the idea 
of contagion flitted to and fro through his mind. 
In order to quiet these thoughts of eviFimport, he 
lighted his pipe, and began to prepare for return- 
ing home. At that moment the apothecary turned 
round to him and said — 

** Dreadful sickly time, this I The disorder 
8oems to be spreading." 

•* What disorder ?" exclaimed the Notary, with 
a movement of surprise. 

** Two died yesterday, and three to-day,** con- 
tinued the apothecary^ without answering the queish 
tion. ** Very sickly time, sir — ^very.*' 

^ But what disorder is it? What disease has 
carried off my friend here so suddenly r 

** What disease ! Why, scarlet fever, to be 
sure.** 

*• And is it contagious?'' 

•* Certainly r 

" Then I am a dead man I" exclaimed the No- 
tary, putting his pipe into his waistcoat-pocket, 
and beginning to walk up and down the room in 
despair. ^I am a dead man I Now don't de« 
ceive me— don% will you ? What— what are the 
symptoms^?" 
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** A sharp burning pain in the 'right side," said 
the apothecary. 

** Oh, what a fool I was to come here ! Take 
me home — take me home, and let me die in the 
bosom of my family r 

In vain did the housekeeper and the apothecary 
strive to pacify him ; — he was not a man to be rea* 
soned with ; he answered that he knew his own 
constitution better than theydid, and insisted upon 
going home without delay. Unfortunately, the 
vehicle he came in bad returned to the city ; and 
the whole neighbourhood was abed and asleep. 
What was to be done? Nothing in the world but 
to take the apothecary's horse, which stood hitched 
at the door, patiently waiting his master's will. 

Well,^entlemen, as there was no remedy, our 
Notary mounted this raw-boned steed, and set forth 
upon his homeward journey. The night was cold 
and gusty, and the wind set right in his teeth. 
Overhead the leaden clouds were beating to and 
fro, and through them the newly-risen moon seemed 
to be tossing and drifting along like a^cock-boat in 
the surf; now swallowed up in a huge billow of 
cloud, and aow lifted upon its bosom,-and dashed 
with silvery spray. The trees by the road-side 
groaned with a sound of evil omen, and before 
him lay three mortal miles, beset with jbi thousand 
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imagtoary perils. Obedient to the whip and spur, 
the steed leaped forward by fits and starts, now 
dashing away in a tremendous gallop, and now 
relaxing into a, long hard trot; while the rider, 
filled with symptoms of di^ase and dire presenti- 
ments of death, urged him on, as if he were fleeiitg 
before the pestilence. 

In this way, by dint of whistling and shouting, > 
and beating right and left, one mile of the fatal 
three was safely passed. The apprehensions of 
the Notary had so far subsided that he even suf- 
fered the poor horse to walk up-hill ; but these 
apprehensions were suddenly revived again with 
tenfold violence by a sharp pain in the right side, 
which seemed to pieree him like a needle. 

''It is upon me at last I" groaned the fear- 
stricken man. ''Heaven be merciful to me, the 
greatest of sinners I And must I die in a ditch 
after all 7 He I get up — ^get up I** 

And away went horse and rider at full speed — 
hurry-scurry— up-hill and down — panting and 
blowing like all possessed. At every leap, the 
pain in the rider's side seemed to increase* At 
first it was a little point like the prick of a needle 
— ^then it spread to the size of a half-franc piece — " 
then covered a place as large as the palm of your 
hand. It gained upon him fast. The poor man 

VOL. L a 
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groaned aloud in agony; faster and faster sped 
the horse over the frozen ground — farther 9nd 
farther spread the pain over his side. To coni- 
pletq the dismal picture, the storm commenced, — 
snow mingled with rain. But snow, and rain, and 
cold were naught to him ; for though his arms and 
legs were frozen to icicles, he felt it not ; the fatal 
symptom was upon him ; he was doomed to die — 
not of cold, but of scarlet fever ! 

At length, he knew not hdw, more dead than 
alive he reached the gate of the city. A band of 
ill-bred dogs, that were serenading at a corner of 
the street, seeing the Notary dash -by, joined in 
the hue and cry, and ran barking and yelping at 
his heels. It was now late at night, and only here 
and there a solitary lamp twinkled from an upper 
story. But on went the Notary, down this street 
and up that, till at last he reached his own door. 
There was a light in his wife's bedchamber. The 
good woman came to the window, alarmed at 
such a knocking, and howling, and clattering at 
her door so late at night ; and the Notary was too 
deeply absorbed in his own sorrows to observe 
that the lamp cast the shadow of two heads on the 
window-curtain. 

** Let me in I let me in ! Quick ! quick I" he 
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exclaimed, almost breathless from terror and 
fatigue. 

''Who are you, that come to disturb a lone 
woman at this hour of the night ?" cried a sharp 
voice from above. " Begone about your busiaessi 
imd let quiet people sleep." 

** Oh, diable, diable I Come down and let me in I 
I am your husband. Don't you know my voice? 
Quick, I beseech you ; for I am dying here in the 
street T 

After a few moments of delay and a few more 
words of parley, the door was opened, and the 
Notary stalked into his domicil pale and haggard 
in aspect, and as stiff and straight as a ghost. 
Cased from head to heel in an armour of icci as 
the glare of the lamp fell upon him he looked like 
a knight-errant mailed in steel. But in one place 
his armour was broken. On his right side was a 
circular spot, as large as the crown of your hat, 
and about as black I 

** My dear wife !" he exclaimed, with more ten- 
derness than he had exhibited for many years, 
" reach me a chair. My hours are numbered. I 
am a dead man T 

Alarmed at these exclatnations, his wife stripped 
off his overcoat. Something fell from beneath it, 
and was dashed to pieces on the hearth. It was 
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the Notaiys pipe I He placed his hand upon lui 
side, and, lo I it was bare to the skin I Coat, waist* 
coat, and linen were burnt through and through, 
and there was a blister on his side as large over as 
your head I 

The mystery was soon explained, symptom and 
all. The Notary had put his pipe into his pocket 
Mrithout knocking out the a^es ! And so my story 
ends. 



" Is that all r asked the radical, when the story- 
teller had finished. 

" That is all." 

•*Well, what does your story go to prove T 
What bearing has it on the great interests of 
man?'' 

^That is more than I can tell. All I know is 
that the story is true." 

** And did he die f " said the nice little man in 
gosling grisen. 

" Yes ; he died afterward," replied the story- 
teller, rather annoyed by the question. 

''And what did he die of 7" continued gosling 
green, following him up. 

" What did he die of?" wmking to the rest of 
the company; *• why, he died— of a sudden I" 
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A ViMBue de Pyrer que le jolj temps de primavdre commence, 
et qu'on voit arbrei verdoyer, Bears espanoair, et qa'on oit les 
oisillons chanter en toate joie et doalcear, tant qae les yerts bo- 
cages retentissent de leurs sons et que coeurs tristes pensifii j 
dolens s'en esjoaissent, s'^meuvent a delaisser deail et tonte tiii- 
tene,. et se parforcent k valoir mienx. ' 

La FiaisanU Hisloire de Chierin de Monglave, 



Sorr-BRBATHiNo SpriDg I how many pleasant 
thoughts, how many delightful recollections does 
thy name awaken in ihe mind of a traveller I 
Whether he has followed thee by the banks of the 
Loire or the Guadalquiver, or traced thy footsteps 
slowly climbing the sunny slope of Alp or Apen- 
nines the thought of thee shall summon up sweet 
visions of the past, and thy golden sunshine and 
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soft vapory' atmosphere become a portion of his 
day-dreams and of him. Sweet images of thee, 
and scenes that have oft inspired the poet's song, 
shall mingle in his recollections of the past. The 
shooting of the tender leaf— the sweetness and 
elasticity of the air — ^the blue sky, and the fleet- 
drifting cloud, and the flocks of wild fowl wheeling 
in long-drawn phalanx through the air, and scream- 
ing from their dizzy height — all these shall pass 
like a dream before his imagination, — 

* And gently o'er his memory come at times 
A glimpse of joys that had their birth in thee. 
Like a brief strain of some forgotten tune.' 

It was at the opening of this delightful season of 
the year that I passed through the south of France, 
and took the road of St Jean de Luz for the Spanish 
frontier. I left Bordeaux amid all the noise and 
gayety of the last scene of Carnival. The streets 
and public walks of the city were full of merry 
groups in masks, — at every corner crowds were 
listening to the discordant music of the wandering 
ballad-singer ; and grotesque figures mounted on 
high stilts, and dressed in the garb of the peasants 
of the Landes of Gascony, were stalking up and 
down like so many long-legged cranes; others 
were amusing themselves with the tricks and 
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grimaces of little monkeys, disguised like little 
men, bowing to the ladies, and figuring away ia 
red coats and ruffles ; and here and there a band 
of chimney-sweeps were staring in stupid wonder 
at the miracles of a showman's box. In a word, 
all was so full of mirth and merrimake that even 
beggary seemed to have . forgotten that it was 
wretched, and gloried in the ragged masquerade 
of one poor holyday. 

To this scene of noise and gayety succeeded 
the silence and solitude of the Landes of Gascony« 
The road from Bordeaux to Bayonne winds along 
through immense pine forests and sandy plains, 
spotted hera^^nd there with a dingy little hoveU 
and the silence is interrupted only by the dismal 
hollow roar of the wind among the melancholy 
and majestic pines. Occasionally, however, the 
"way is enlivened by a market-town or a strag- 
gling village ; and I still recollect the feelings 
of delight wUch I experienced when, just aft^ 
sunset, we passed through the romantic town of 
Roquefort, built upon tiie sides of the green valley 
of the Douze, which has scooped out a verdant 
hollow (ornt to nestle in, amid those barren tracts 
of sand. 

On leaving Bayonne the scene assumes ^ -ehar- 
acter of greater beauty and sublimity. To the 
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vast foiBsts of the Landes of Gascony succeeds a 
scene of picturesque beauty, delightful to the trav- 
eller's eye. Befoi;p l^in rise the snowy Pyrenees, 
— « long line of wdidaling^bills, — 

* Bounded afar by peak aspiring bold, 
Like giant capped with helm of burnished gold.* 

To the left, as far as the eye can reach, stretch the 
delicious valleys of the Nive and Adour, and to 
the right the sea flashes along the pebbly margin 
of its silver beach, forming a thousand little bays 
and inlets, or comes tumbling in among the cliffs 
of a rock-bound coast, and beats against its 
' massive barriers with a distant, hofiow, continual 
roar. 

Should these pages meet the eye of any solitary 
traveller who is journeying into Spain by the road 
I here speak of, I would advise him to travel from 
Bayonne to Saint Jean de Luz on horseback. At 
the gate of Bayonne he will find a steed ready 
caparisoned for him, with a dark-eyed Basque girl 
for his companion and guide, who is to sit beside 
him upon the same horse. This style of travelling 
is, I believe, peculiar to the Basque provinces ; at 
all events I have seen it nowhere else. The saddle 
is constructed with a large frame-work extending 
on each side» and covered with cushions ; and the 
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traveller and his guide, being placed on the oppo- 
site extremities, serve as a balance to each other. 
We overtook many tra vellerif ipounted in this way, 
and I could not help thinking it a mode of travel- 
ling far preferable to being cooped up in a dili- 
gence. The Basque girls are generally beautiful ; 
and there was one of these merry guides we ^met 
upon the road to Bidart, whoset image haunts me 
still. She had large and expressive black eyes, 
teeth like pearls, a rich and sunburnt complexion, 
and hair of a glossy blackness, parted on the fore- 
head, and falling down behind in a large braid, so 
long as almost to touch the ground with the little 
riband that confined it at the end. She wore the 
common dress of the peasantry of the south of 
France, and a large gipsy straw hat was thrown 
back over her shoulder, and confined by a riband 
about her neck. There was hardly a dusty trav- 
eller in the coach who did not envy her companion 
the seat he occupied beside her. 

Just at nightfall we entered the town of Saint 
Jean de Luz, and dashed down its narrow streets 
at full gallop. The little madcap postillion cracked 
bis knotted whip incessantly, and the sound echoed 
back from the high dingy walls like the report 
of a pistol. The coach-wheels nearly touched the 
bouses on each side of us ; the idlers in the street 
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jamped right and left to save themselres ; window^ 
abutters flew open in all directions; a thousand 
heads popped out from cellar and upper story ; 
^Sacr-r*r6 matin T' shouted the postillion, — ^and we 
rattled on like an earthquake. 

Saint Jean de Luz is a smoky little fishing- 
town, situated on the low grounds at the mouth of 
the Nivelle, and a bridge connects it with the fau- 
bourg of Sibourne, which stands on the opposite 
bank of the river. I had no time, however, to 
note the peculiarities of the place, for I waa 
whirled out of it with the same speed and confu- 
sion with which I bad been whirled in, and I can 
only recollect the sweep of the road across the 
Nivelle — the church of Sibpurne by the water's 
edge — the narrow streets — the smoky-looking 
iiouses, with red window-shutters, and ^'a very 
ancient and fish-like smelL" 

I passed by moonlight the little river Bidasoa, 
which forms the boundary between France and 
Spain ; and when the morning broke found myself 
far up among the mountains of San Salvador, the 
most westerly links of the great Pyrenean chain. 
The mountains around me were neither rugged 
nor precipitous, but they rose one above another 
in a long majestic swell, and the trace of the 
ploughshare was occasionally visible to their sum- 
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mits. They seemed entirely destitute of forest- 
scenery; and as the season of. vegetation had not 
yet commencedr their huge outlines lay black, and 
barren, and desolate against the sky. But it was 
a glorious morning, and the sun rose up into a 
cloudless heaven, and poured a flood of gorgeous 
splendour over . the mountain landscape, as if 
proud of the realm he shone upon. The scene . 
was enlivened by the dashing of a swollen moun- 
tain-brook, whose course we followed for miles 
down the valley, as it leaped onward to its journey's 
end, now breaking into a white cascade, and now 
foaming and chafing beneath a rustic bridge. Now 
and then we rode through a dilapidated town, with 
a group of idlers at every corner, wrapped in 
tattered brown cloaks, and smoking their little 
paper cigars in the sun; then would succeed a 
desolate tract of country, cheered only by the tinkle 
of a mule-bell, or the song of a muleteer ; ihe^ we 
would meet a solitary traveller mounted on horse- 
back, and wrapped in the ample folds of his clonic, 
with a gun hanging at the pommel ojf his saddle* 
Occasionally, too, among the bleak inhospitable 
hills, we passed a rude little chapel, with a cluster 
of ruined cottages around it ; and whenever out 
carriage stopped at. the relay, or loitered slowly 
up the hill-side, a crowd of children would gather 
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around us, with little images and crucifixes for sale, 
curiously ornamented with ribands and little bits 
of tawdry finery* 

A day's journey from the frontier brought us to 
Vitoria, where the diligence stopped for the night. 
I spent the scanty remnant of daylight in rambling 
about the streets of the city, with no other guide 
but the whim of the moment. Now I plunged 
down a dark and narrow alley, — ^tiow emerged 
into a wide street, or a spacious tnarket-place, and 
now aroused the drowsy echoes of a church or 
cloister with the sound of my intruding footsteps. 
But descriptions of churches and public squares 
are dull and tedious matters for those readers who 
are in search of amusement, and not of instruction ; 
and if any one has accompanied me thus far oa 
any fatiguing journey towards the Spanish capital, 
I will readily excuse him from the toil of an evening 
ramble through the.streets of Vitoria. 

On the following morning we left Vitoria long 
before daybreak, and during our forenoon*s journey 
the postillion drew up at a relay, on the southern 
slope of the Sierra de San Lorenzo, in the province 
of Old Castile. The house was an old dilapidated 
tenement, built of rough stone, and coarsely plas- 
tered upon the outside. The tiled roof had long 
been the sport of wind and rain, the motley coat 
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of plaster was Woken and time-woriit a»d the whole 
building sadly out of repair; though the fanciful 
mouldings under the eavw, and the curiously 
carved wood- work that supported the little balcony 
over the principal entrance, spoke of better days 
gone by. The whole building reminded me of a 
dUapidated Spanish Don, down at the heel and out 
at elbows, but with here and there a rfsmnant of 
former magnificence peeping through the loop* 
lioles of his tattered cloak. 

A wide gateway ushered the traveller into the 
i&terior of the building, and conducted him to a 
low-roofed apartment, paved with round stones» 
and serving both tis a courtyard and a* stable;. 
It seemed to be a neutral ground for tnan and 
beast, — ^a little republic, where horse and rider 
had common privileges, and mule and muleteer 
lay cheek by jowl. In one corner a poor jackass 
was patiently devouring a bundle of musty straw, 
— ^in another its master lay sound asleep with his 
saddle-cloth for a pillow ; here a group of mule« 
leers were quarrelling over a pack of dirty cards, 
•—and there the village barber, with a self-important 
air, stood laving the alcalde's chin from the helmet 
of M ambrino. On the wall a little taper glimmered 
feebly before an image of St. Anthony; directly 
opposite these a leathern wine-bottle hung by the 
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neck from a pair of ox-horns ; and the parement 
below was covered with a curious medley of 
boxes, and bagrt; and cloaks, and pack-saddles^ 
and sacks of grain, and skins of wine, and all kinds 
of lumber. 

A small door upon the right led us into the mo- 
kitchen. It was a room about ten feet square, and 
literally all chimney ; for the hearth was in the 
centre of the floor, and the walls sloped upward 
in the form of a long tapering pyramid, with an 
opening at the top for the escape of the smoke. 
Quite round this little room ran a row of benches^ 
upon which sat one or two grave personages 
smoking paper cigars. Upon the hearth blazed a 
handful of fagots, whose bright flame danced 
merrily among a motley congregation of pots and 
kettles, and a long wreath of smoke wound lazily 
up through the huge tunnel of the roof above. 
The walls were black with soot, and ornamented 
with sundry legs of bacon and festoons of sau- 
sages ; and as there were no windows in this dingy 
abode, the only light which cheered the darkness 
within came flickering from the fire upon the 
hearth, and the smoky sunbeams that peeped down 
the long-necked chimney. 

I had not been long seated by the fire, when the 
linkling of mule-bells, the clatter of hoofs» and the 
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hoarse voice of a muleteer in the outer apartment, 
announced the arrival of new guests. A few 
moments afterward the kitchen-dpor opened, and 
a person entered, whose appearance strongly ar- 
rested ray attention. It was a tall athletic figure, 
with the majestic carriage of a grandee, and a 
dark, sunburnt countenance, that indicated an age 
of about fifty years. His dress was singular, and 
such as I had not before seen. He wore a round 
hat with wide flapping brim, from beneath which 
his long black hair hung in curls upon his shoul- 
ders; a leather jerkin^ with clolh sleeves, de» 
scended to his hips ; around his waist was closely 
buckled a leather belt, with a cartouch-box on 
one side; a pair of Marmeluke pantaloons of 
black serge hung in ample folds to the kneesi 
around which they were closely gathered by em* 
broidered garters of blue silk ; and black broad- 
cloth leggins, buttoned close to the calves, and 
strapped over a pair of brown leather shoes, com- 
pleted the singular dress of the stranger. He 
doffisd his hat as he entered, and saluting the com- 
pany with a ^ Dios guarde d Ustedes^ cabaUero/' 
(God guard you, gentlemen), took a seat by the* 
fire, and entered into conversation with those 
around him. 
As my curiosity was not a little excited by the 
b2 
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peculiar dress of this person, I inquired of a 
travelling companion, who sat at my elbow, who 
and what this new comer was. From him I 
learned that he was a muleteer of the MaragaterCa^ 
— a name given to a cluster of small towns which 
lie in the mountaioous country between Astorga 
and Villafranqa^ in the western corner of the king^ 
dom of Leon. 

"Nearly every province in Spain,^ said he, 
" has its peculiar costume, as you will see when 
you have advanced farther into our country. For 
instance, the Catalonians wear crimson caps, hang- 
k)g down upon the shoulder like a sack; wide 
pantaloons of greea velvet, long enough in the 
waistband to cover the whole breast ; and a little 
strip of a jacket, made of the same material, and 
so short as to bring the pocket directly under the 
armpit. The Valencians, on the contrary, go 
almost naked : a linen shirt, white linen trousers^ 
reaching no lower than the knees, and a pair of 
coarse leath^f sandals complete their simple garb; 
it is only in mid-winter that they indulge in the 
hixury of a jacket. The most beautiful and ex- 
pensive costume, however, is that of Andalusia: 
it consists of a velvet jacket, faced with rich and 
various-coloured embroidery, and covered with 
Ussels and silkea cord ; a vest of some gay colour ; 
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a silken handkerchief round the neck, and a crim- 
son sash round the waist ; breeches that button 
down each side ; gaiters and shoes of white lea- 
ther, and a handkerchief of bright-coloured silk 
wound round the head like a turban, and sur- 
mounted by a velvet cap or a little round hat, with 
a wide band, and an abundance of sdlken loops 
and tassels. The Old Castilians are more grave 
in their attire: they wear a leather breastplate 
instead of a jacket, breeches and leggins, and a 
montera cap. This fellow is a Maragato; and 
in the villages of the Maragateria the costume 
varies a little from the rest of Leon and Castile." 

" If he is indeed a Maragato,'* said I, jestingly, 
" who knows but he may be a descendant of the 
muleteer who behaved so naughtily at Cacabelos, 
as related in the second chapter of the veracious 
history of Gil Bias de Santillana P 

"iQuien sabe?" was the reply. "Notwith- 
standing the pride which even the meanest Cas- 
tilian feels in counting over a long line of good-for- 
nothing ancestors, the science of genealogy has 
become of late a very intricate study in Spain.'* 

Here our conversation was cut short by the 
mayoral of the diligence, who came to tell us that 
the mules were waiting ; and before many hours 
had elapsed we were scrambling through the 
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square of the ancient city of Burgos. On the 
morrow we crossed the river Duero and the Guar- 
darama Mountains^ and early in the afternoon 
entered the ** Heroica Villa" of Madrid, by the 
Puerta de Fuencarral. 
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Santiago j cieixa Espafia ! » 

Spamth War-cry, 



It k a beautiful morning in June ;-— so beautiful 
that I almost fancy myself in Spain. The ies* 
seated shadow of the honey-suckle lies motionless 
upon my floor, as if it were a figure in the carpet* 
and dirough the open window <x)mes the fragrance 
of the wild-brier and the mock-(H'ange» reminding 
me of that soft sunny jclime where the very air is 
laden, like the bee, with sweetness, and the south 
wind 

< Comes over gardens, and the flowers 
That kissed it are betrayed.' 

The birds are carolling in the trees, and their 
fhadows flit across the window as they dart to 
and fro in the sunshine, while the murmur of the 
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bee, the^pooing of doves from the eaves, and the 
whirring of a little humming-bird that has its nest 
in the honey-sackle, send up a sound of joy to meet 
the rising sun. How like the climate of the south ! 
How like a summer morning in Spain 1 

My recollections of Spain are of the most lively 
and delightful kind. The character of the soil and 
of its inhabitants — the stormy mountains and free 
spirits of the north, — the prodigal luxuriance and 
gay voluptuousness of the south, — the history and 
traditions of the past, resembling more the fables 
of romance than the solemn chronicle of events, — 
a soft and yet majestic language that falls like 
martial music on the ear, and a literature rich in 
the attractive lore of poetry and fiction,— -these, 
but not these alone, are ray reminiscences of Spain. 
With these I recall the thousand little circum- 
stances and enjoyments which always give a 
colouring to our recollections of the past; the 
clear sky — ^the pure, balmy air — ^the delicious fruits 
and flowers — ^the wild-fig and the aloe — the pahn- 
tree and the olive by the wayside, — all, all that 
makes existence so joyous, and renders the sons 
and daughters of that clime the children of impulse 
and sensation. 

As I write these words a shade .of sadness 
steals over me. When I think what that glorious 
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knd migk be, and what it is — ^what Nature in- 
te&ded it should he, and what man has made it-^ 
my very heart sinks within me* My mind in>- 
stinctively reverts from the degradation of the 
prefient to the glory of the past; or, looking for- 
ward with strong misgivings, but with yet stronger 
hopes, interrogates the future. 

The burnished armour of the Cid stands in the 
archives of the royal museum of Madrid, and 
there, too, is seen the armour of Ferdinand and 
Isabel, of Guzman the Good and Gonzalo de Cor- 
dova, and of other early champions of Spain; 
but what hand shall now wield the sword of 
the Campeador, or lift up the banner of Leon 
and Castile 7 The ruins of Christian castle and 
Moorish alcazar still look forth from the hills of 
Spain; but where, O where is the spirit of free- 
dom that once fired ^he children of the Goth? 
Where is the spirit of Bernardo del Catpio, and 
Perez de Vargas, and Alonzo de Aguilar 7 Shall 
it for ever sleep 7 Shall it never again beat high 
in the hearts of their degenerate sons 7 Shall the 
descendants of Pelayo bow for ever beneath aa 
iron yoke, " like cattle whose despair is dumb 7** 

The dust of the Cid lies mingling with the dust 
of Old Castile ; but his spirit is not buried with his 
ashes. It sleeps, but is not dead. The day will 
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eome when the foot of thd tyrant shall be shakes 
from the neck of Spain j when a brave «nd gener- 
ous people, though now ignorant^ degraded, and 
much abused, shall ''know their rights, and know- 
ing dare maintain.'' But I am no political seer — 
I will dwell no longer on this theme. 

Of the national character of Spain I have 
brought away this impression : that its promment 
traiti^ are, a generous pride of birth, a superstitious 
devotion to the dogmas of the church, and an 
innate dignity, which exhibits itself even in the 
common and ev6ry-day employments of life. Cas- 
tilian pride is proverbial. A beggar wraps his 
tattered cloak arbund him with all the dignity of 
a Reman senator; and a muleteer bestrides his 
beast of burden with the air of a grandee. 
* I have thought, too, that there was a tinge of 
sadness in the Spanish character. The national 
music of the land is remarkable for its melancholy 
tone ; and at times the voice of a peasant, singing 
amid the silence and solitude of the mountains, 
falls' upon the ear like a funeral chant. Even a 
Spanish holyday wears a look of siadness, — a cir- 
cumstance which some writers attribute to the 
cruel and overbearing spirit of the municipal 
laws. ** On the greatest festivals," says Sove!- 
lanos, *' instead of that boisterous merriment and 
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ants, there reigns throughout the streets ami fcnar* 
ket-places a slothful inactivity, a gloomy stiUoesSt 
which cannot be remarked without mingled emo- 
tions of surprise and pity. The few persons who 
leave their houses seem to be driven from them 
by listlessness, and dragged as far as the thresholdi 
the market, or the church-door ; there, mufSed in 
their cloaks^ leaning against some comer, seated 
on some bench, or lounging to and fro, without 
object, aim, or purpc^e, they pass their hours, their 
whole evenings, withoutmirth,recreation, or amuse- 
ment. When you add to this picture the dreari* 
wns and filth of the villages, the poor and slovenly 
dress of the inhabitants, the gloonuness and silence 
of their air, the laziness, the want of coacert and 
union so striking everywhere, who but would bo 
astonished, who but would be afflicted by so 
mournful a phenomencm? This is not, indeed, 
the place to expose the errors which conspire to 
produce it; but whatever those errors may be, 
one point is clear — that they are all to be found in 
the laws V** 

Of the same serious, sombre character is the 

* Informe dado & la Real Academia de Historia aobre laegoi 
£spectaculo8, y Diversiones Publieafi. 
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favourite national s|K>r^ — ^the bull-fight It is a 
barbarous amusement, but of all others the most 
exciting, the most spirit-stirring; and in Spain, 
none so popular. ** If Rome lived content with 
bread and arms/' says the author I have just 
quoted, in a spirited little discourse entitled Pan 
y Toros^ ** Madrid lives content with bread and 
bulls/* 

Shall I describe a Spanish buU-fight ? No. It 
has been so often and so well described hj other 
pens that mine shall not undertake it, though it is 
a tempting theme* Icannot, however, refuse^my- 
self the pleasure of quoting here a few lines from 
one of the old Spanish ballads upon this subject 
It is entitled ** The BuU-fight of Ganzul/^ The de- 
scription of the buU, which is contained in the pas- 
sage I here extract, is drawn with a master's hand. 
It is a paraphrase — not a translation — ^by Mr. 
Lockhart 

FMm Guadiana oomei be not, he comes not from Xenil, 
Fiom Oaadalarif of the plain, nor Barvee of the hill ; 
Bat wher^ from out the forest burst Xarama*^ waters cleav, 
Beneath the oak-trees was he narsed, this proud and stately 

steer. 
Dark is his hide on either side, but the blood within doth boil, 
Anji the dun hide glows, as if on fire, as he paws to the turmoil. 
His eyes are jet, and they are set in crystal rings of snow ; 
But now they stare with one red glare of brass upon the foe. 
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Upon the forehead of the ball the lioms stand close and near. 
From out the broad and wrinkled scall like daggers they appear ; 
His neck is massy, like the trunk of some old knotted tree, 
Whereon the monster's shaggy mane, like billows curPd, ye see. 

His legs are short, his hams are thick, his hoofs are black as 

night, 
like a strong flail he holds his tail in fierceness of his might ; 
Like something molten out of iron, or hewn firom forth the rock, 
Harpado of Xarama stands, to bide the Alcayde's shock. 

Now stops the drum,— close, close they come ; thrice meet and 

thrice give back ; 
-Vhe white foam of Harpado lies on the charger's breast of black ; 
The white foam of the charger on Harpado's front of dun — 
Once more advance upon his lance — once more, thou fearless 

one! 

There are various circumstances closely con- 
nected with the train of thought I have here 
touched upon ; but I forbear to mention them, for 
fear of drawing out this introductory chapter to 
too great a length. Some of them will naturally 
find ar place hereafter. Meanwhile let us turn the 
leaf to a new chapter, and to subjects of a livelier 
nature. 
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Nedyls, threde, thjmbell, shera, 
and all suche knackes. 

The Four Fs* 



L 

A tailor's drawer, quotba ? 

Yes; a tailor's drawer. Sooth to say, it is 
rather a quaint rubric for a chapter in the pilgrim's 
breviary ; albeit it weU befits the motley character 
of the following pages. It is a title which the 
Spaniards give to a desultory discourse, wherein 
various and discordant themes are touched upon, 
and which is crammed full of little shreds and 
patches of erudition ; and certainly it is not inap- 
propriate to a chapter whose contents are of every 
shape and hue, and '^ do no more adhere and keep 
pace together than the hundredth psalm to the 
tune of Green Sleeves." 
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It is recorded in the Adventures of Gil Bias de, 
Santillana, that when this renowned personage first 
visited the city of Madrid, he took lodgings at the 
house of Mateo Melandez, in the Puerta del Sol. 
In choosing a place of abode in the Spanish court, I 
followed, ais far as practicable, this illustrious ex- 
ample ; but, as the kind-hearted Mateo had been 
long gathered to his fathers, I was content to take 
up my residence in the hired house of Valentin 
Gonzalez, at the foot of the Calle de la Montera. 
My apartments were in the third story, above the 
dust, though not beyond the rattle, of the street ; 
and my balconies looked down into the Puerta del 
Sol, the heart of Madrid, through which circulates 
the living current of its population at least once 
every twenty-four hours. 

The Puerta del Sol is a public square, from 
which diverge the five principal streets of the me- 
tropolis. It is the great rendezvous of grave and 
gay — of priest and layman — of gentle and sim- 
ple — the mart of business and of gossip— the place 
where the creditor seeks his debtor, where the 
lawyer seeks his client, where the stranger seeks 
amusement, where the friend seeks his friend, and 
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the foe his foe ; where the idler seeks the sun in 
winter, and the shade in summer, and the busy* 
body seeks the daily news, and picks up the crumbs 
of gossip to fly away with them in his beak to the 
terbilia of Dona Paquita I 

Tell me, ye who have sojourned in foreign lands, 
and know in what bubbles a traveller's happiness 
consists, — is it not a blessing to have your window 
overlook a scene like this ? 

. III. 

There— -take that chair upon the balcony, and 
let us look down upon the busy scene beneath us. 
What a continued roar the crowded thoroughfare 
sends up! Though three stories high, we can 
hardly hear the sound of our own voices I The 
London cries are whispers when compared with 
the cries of Madrid. 

See — ^yonder stalks a gigantic peasant of New 
Castile, with a montera cap, brown jacket and 
breeches, and coarse blue stockings, forcing his 
way through the crowd, and leading a donkey 
laden with charcoal, whose sonorous bray is in 
unison with the harsh voice of his master. Close 
at his elbow goes a rosy-cheeked damsel, selling 
calico. She is an Asturian from the mountains of 
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Santanden How do you know? By her tihort 
yellow petticoats — ^her blue boddice — her coral 
necklace and earrings. Through the middle of 
the square struts a peasant of Old Castile, with his 
yellow leather jerkin strapped round his waist — 
his brown leggins and his blue garters — driving 
before him a flock of gabbling turkeys, and crying, 
fit the top of his voice, " Pao, pao, pavitos, paosl** 
Next comes a Yalencian, with his loose linen 
trousers and sandal shoon, holding a huge sack of 
watermelons upon his shoulder with his left hand, 
and with his right balancing high in air a specimen 
of his luscious fruit, upon which is perched a little 
pyramid of the crimson pulp, while he iempts the 
passers-by with " A cala, y calando ; una sandfa 
vendo-o-o. Si esto es sangre I" — (By the slice — 
come and try it — watermelon for sale. This is 
the real blood 1) His companion near him has a 
pair of scales thrown over his shoulder, and holds 
both arms full of muskmelons. He chimes into 
the harmonious ditty with " Melo— melo-o-cv— 
meloncitos ; aquf estd el aziicar P — (Melons, 
melons; here is the real sugar!) Behind them 
creeps a slow-moving Asturian, in heavy wooden 
shoes, crying watercresses, and a peasant woman 
from the Guardarama Mountains, with a montera 
cocked up in front, and a blue kerchief tied under 
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her cbio, ftwings in each hand a buneh of lime 
chiokens — that hang by the claws head down* 
wards, fluttering, Icratching, crowing with all 
their might, while the good woman tries to drown 
thcdr voices in the discordant cry of *' ^Qnien me 
compra un gallo — un par de gallinas?" — (Who 
btty s a cock — a brace of hens — ^who buys 2) That 
tall fellow in blue, with a pot of flowers up<»i hin 
shoulder, is a wag, beyond all dispute. See luyw 
cunningly he cocks his eye up at uii, and cries, ** 8i 
yo tuviera balcon !" — (If I only had a balcony I) 

What next ? A Manchegp with a sack of oil 
under his arm ; a Gallego with a huge water-jar 
upon his shoulders ; an Italian pedler with images 
of saints and madonnas ; a razor-grinder wiUi his 
wheel ; a mender of pots and kettles, making 
music, as he goes, with a shovel and a frying-pan ; 
and, in fine, a noisy, patch-work, ever-changing 
crowd, whose discordant cries mingle with the 
rumbling of wheels, the clatter of hoofii(and the 
^ clang of church-bells ; and make the Puerta del 
Sol, at certain hours of the day, like a street in 
Babylon the Great. 



IV. 



Chiton ! A beautiful girl,' with flaxen hair, blue 
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Byes, and the form of a fairy in a midsummer 
night's dream, has just stepped out on the balcony 
beneath us! See how coquettishly she crosses 
her arms upon the balcony, — thrusts her dainty 
little foot through the bars, and plays with her 
idipper. She is an Andalusian, from Malaga. 
Her brother is a bold dragoon, and wears a long 
sword ; so beware I and 'Viet not the creaking of 
shoes and the rustling of silks betray thy poor 
heart to woman." Her mother is a dowdy lady, 
<<fat and forty;" eats garlic in her sallad, and 
smokes cigars. But mind ! that is a secret ; I tell 
it to you tn confidence. 

V. 

The following little love-ditty I translate from 
the Spanish. It is as delicate as a dew-drop. 

She is a maid of artless grace, 
Gentle in form, and fair of face. 

Tell me, thou ancient mariner. 

That sailest on the sea, 
If ship, or sail, or evening star ' 

Be half so fair as she ! 

Tell me, thou gallant cavalier. 

Whose shining arms I see. 
If steed, or sword, or battle-field 

Be half so fiiir as she I 
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Tell me, thoa swain, that guaid'st thy flock 

Beneath the shadowy tree^ 
If flock, or vale, or moontain-ridge 

Be half so fair as she ! 



VI. 

A miller has just passed by, covered with flour 
from head to foot, and perched upon the tip end of ^ 
a little donkey, crying "Arre borrico;" and at 
every cry swinging a cudgel in his hand,^and giv- 
ing the ribs of the poor beast what in the vulgar 
dialect is called a cachiporrazo. I could not help 
laughing, though I felt provoked with the fellow 
for his cruelty. The truth is, I have great esteem 
for a jackass. His meekness, and patience, and 
long-suffering are very amiable qualities, and, con* 
sidering his situation, worthy of all praise. In 
Spain, a donkey plays as conspicuous a part as a 
priest or a village alcalde. There would be no 
getting along without him. And yet, who so 
beaten and abused as he ? 



VII. 

Here comes a gay gallant, with white kid* 
gloves, a quizzing-glass, a black cane, with a 
white ivory apple, and a little hat, cocked pertly 
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on one side of hicr head. He is an exquisite fop, 
knd a great lady's man. You will always find 
him on the Prado at sunset, when the crowd and 
dust are thickest, ogling through his glass, flour- 
ishing his cane, and humming between his teeth 
some favourite air of the Semiramis,or the Barber 
of Seville. He is a^eat amateur, and patron of 
the Italian Opera — beats time with his cane — ^nods 
his head, and cries bravo ! — and fancies himself in 
love with the Prima Donna. The height of his 
ambition is to be thought the gay Lothario, — the 
' gallant Don Cortejo of his little sphere. He is a 
poet withal, and daily besieges the heart of the 
cruel Dona Inez with sonnets and madrigals. She 
tums a deaf ear to his song, and is inexorable :-— 

Mas que no sea mas piadosa 
A dos escudos en prosa, 
No poede ser. 

VIII. 

What a contrast between this personage and 
the sallow, emaciated being who is now crossing 
the street I It is a barefooted Carmelite — a monk 
of an austere order — ^wasted by midnight vigils 
and long penance. Abstinence is written in that 
pale cheek, and the bowed head and downcast eye 
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are in accordance with the meek profession of a 
mendicant brotherhood* ^^ 

What is this world to thee, thou man of peni- 
tence and prayer? What hast thou to do with 
all this busy, turbulent scene about thee, — ^with 
dil the noise, and gayety, and splendour of this 
thronged city? Nothing. The wide world gives 
thee nothing save thy daily crust — thy crucifix — 
thy convent-cell — ^thy pallet of straw! Pilgrim 
of heaven ! thou hast no home on earth. Thou 
art journeying onward to " a house not made with 
hands ;" and, like the first apostles of thy faith, thou 
takest jieither gold, nor silver, nor brass, nor scrip 
for thy journey. Thou hast shut thy heart to the 
endearments o( earthly love — thy shoulder beareth 
not the burden with thy fellow man — in all this 
vast crowd thou hast no friends, no hopes, no 
sympathies. Thou standest aloof from man, — and 
art thou nearer God? I know not. Thy mo- 
tives — thy intentions—thy desires are registered 
in heaven. I am thy fellow man, — ^and not thy 
judge. 

"Who is the greater?" says the German 
moralist ; " the wise man who lifts himself above 
the storms of time, and from aloof looks down upon 
them, and yet takes no part therein, or he who 
fi»>m the height of quiet and repose throws him* 
t2 
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mV boldly into the battle-tumult of the world T 
Glorious is it, yfhen the eagle through the beat- 
ing tempest flies into the bright Uue heaven up- 
ward ; but far more glorious wheB» poising in the 
blue sky over the black storm-abyss, he plunges 
downward to his aerie on the clifi^ where cower 
bis unfledged brood and tremble*" 

IX. 

Sultry grows the day and breathless! The 
lately crowded street is silent and deserted — hardly 
a footfall — hardly here and there & solitary figure, 
stealing along in the narrow strip of shade beneatli 
the eaves ! Silent, too, and deserted is the Puerta 
del Sol; so silent thatevenatthis distance the splash- 
ing of its fountain is distinctly audible — so deserted 
that not a living thing is visible there save the 
outstretched ^nd athletic form of a Gallician water- 
carrier, who lies asleep upon the pavement in the 
cool shadow of the fountain I There is not air 
enough to stir the leaves of the jasmine upon the 
balcony, or break the thin column of smoke that 
issues from the cigar of Don Diego, master of the 
noble Spanish tongue, y hambre de m^kos dinf- 
gdondofigbs. He sits bolt upright between the 
vvindow and the door» with the collar of his snuffs 
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cdoured frock thrown black upon his shoulders, 
and his toes turned out like a dancing-m aster, 
poring over the Diario da Madrid^ to learn how 
high the thermometer rose yesterday — what patron 
saint has a festival to-day — and at what hour to- 
morrow the " King of Spain, Jerusalem, and the 
Canary Islands" will take his departure for the 
gardens of Aranjuez. 

You have a proverb in your language, Don 
• Diego, which says — 

Despues de comer 
N& an BobtMcnto leer ; 

— after dinner read not even the superscription of 
a letter. I shall obey, and indulge in the exquisite 
luxury of a siesta. 1 confess that I love this after* 
dinner nap. If I have a gift — a vocation for any 
thing, it is for sleeping. A child might envy me^ 
I sleep so calmly; and from my heart I can say 
with honest Sancho, '< Blessed be the man that first 
invented sleep T In a sultry clime, too, where 
the noontide heat unmans you, and the cool starry 
night seems made for any thing but slumber, I am 
willing to barter an hour or two of intense day- 
light for an hour or two of tranquil, lovely, dewy 
Rightl 
Therefore, Don Diego, fuistaja vista! 
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It is evening, the day is gone ; fast gather and 
deepen the shades of twilight I In the words of a 
German allegory, ** The babbling day has touched 
the' hem of night's garment, and, weary and still, 
drops asleep in her bosom.** 

The city awakens from its slumber. The con» 
vent-bells ring solemnly and slow. The streets 
are thronged again. Onc^ more I hear die shrill 
cry — ^the rattling wheel — ^the murmur of the crowd. 
The blast of a trumpet sounds firom the Puerta del 
Sol ; then the tap of a drum— a mounted guard 
opens the way — ^^e crowd doff their hats, and the 
king sweeps by in a gilded coach drawn by six 
horses, and followed by a long train of uncouth 
antiquated vehicles drawn by mules. 

The living tide now sets towards the Prado, and 
the beautiful gardens of the Retiro. Beautiful are 
they at this magic hour. Beautiful — with the 
almond-tree in blossom — vnih the broad green 
leaves of the sycamore and the chestnut — with the 
fragrance of the orange and the lemon — with the 
beauty of a diousand flowers— with the soothing 
ealm and the dewy freshness of evening. 
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XL 



I love to linger on the Prado till the crowd is 
gone and the night far advanced. There musing 
and alone I sit, and listen to the lulling fall of 
waters in their marble fountains, and watch the 
moon as it rises over the gardens of the Retiro, 
br^hter than a northern sun. The beautiful 
scene lies half in shadow, half in light, — almost a 
fairy land. Occasionally the sound of a guitar, or 
a distant voice, breaks in upon my revery; Then 
the form of a monk, from the neighbouring con- 
vent, sweeps by me like a shadow, and disappears 
in the gloom of the leafy avenues ; and far away 
from the streets of the city comes the voice of the 
watchman telling the midnight hour. 

Lovely art thou, O Night, beneath the skies of 
Spsdn. Day, panting with heat, and laden with 
a thousand cares, toils onward . like a beast of 
burden ; but Night, calm, silent, holy Night is a 
ministering angel that cools with its dewy breath 
the toil-heated brow; and, like the Roman sister- 
hood, stoops down to bathe the pilgrim's feet. 
How grateful is the starry twilight ! How grate- 
ful the gentle radiance of the moon ! How grateful 
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the delicious coolness of ''the omnipresent and 
deep-breathing air 1" Lovely art thou, O Night, 
beneath the skies of Spliih t 



END OF VOL. I. 
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